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SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 


DORICOURT. 


Tue sudden plunge into the water operated 
upon Maurice Vane like an electric shock. A 
thrill of returning life ran through his body. As 
the current caught him and harried him along, 
he rose to the surface, gasped, threw out his arms 
spasmodically, and had not been borne far be- 
fore he struck a ship’s hawser, to which he in- 
stinctively clung, and which timely support saved 
him from drowning. He became fully conscious, 
and still grasping the hawser, drew himself in 
safety to the Levee to which it was attached. 
This effort nearly exhausted his strength. He 
sank down exhausted. He closed his eyes, and 
his senses reeled this way and that, like the 
erratic steps of a drunken man. There was a 
roaring, rushing, dashing sound in his ears, and 
a whirl and ache in his head that made every ob- 
ject that his glassy eyes rested upon revolve like 
atop. The pupils of his eyes secmed bursting ; 
he closed the lids over them, and with a moan of 
pain and bewilderment, for an instant lost sight 
of the external world. 

He did not-remain long insensible. Youthful 
vitality wont succumb without a struggle ; the 
chilled and arrested blood will stop but a mo- 
ment—it will thrill and glow, and go on again. 
Life, after all, is a tenacious thing, though, when 
one’s time comes, he may be knocked down with 
a feather, and put out of existence by a thrust of 
a lady’s bodkin. It happened that Maurice 
Vane had as stout a head as another; the blow 
had paralyzed, but had not inflicted mortal in- 
jury. There was, perhaps, a trifling fracture of 
the skull, which would trouble him a long time; 
but there was sufficient vitality in him to con- 
tend successfully with that. 

Though chilled at first, a reaction presently 
followed, and his trunk and limbs began to glow. 
But his mind was sluggish ; he felt a dull lethar- 
gy stealing over him. Sleep seemed the most 
desirable thing in the world. He yielded to this 
delicious but delusive trance of drowsiness, for- 
getful of his grievances and of Maud. He laid 
half an hour in this dozy beatitude, when some 
one touched him, shook him, turned him over, 
and raised his head. Maurice sighed and looked 
languidly at the intruder. 

“Young man,” said avoice, “what ails you?” 

Maurice rolled his lazy optics from side to side, 
but answered not a word. 

“ Drenched to the skin!’ resumed the voice. 
“T see how it is; been in the water—lucky to 
get out. Let me turn his face towards that little 
fraction of a moon.” The man turned Vane’s 
head to the light, and evidently saw features that 
he was not prepared to see, then and there. 

“Extraordinary!” he exclaimed. “Very 
singular! This must be attended to at once. 
Young man, arouse yourself and tell me what 
has happened to you?” The man raised Mau- 
rice to a sitting position, rubbed him, shook him, 
and shouted in his ears by turns. Maurice be- 
gan to comprehend what was wanted of him. 
Memory came slowly back, and lucidity shaped 
itself out of the mist. 

“Can you hear my voice?” asked the man. 

“Yes,” said Maurice. 

“ Well, recall your faculties. What is the last 
thing you can remember?” 

“ The last thing f can remember—eh?” an- 
swered Maurice, rather vaguely. “Ah! it flashes 
upon me!” he added. “Maud Manchester— 
yes, that is the name! How could I forget 
Maud! We walked; we talked; we were hap- 
py. Then something happened.” 

“Yes, something happened. What was it?” 
interrogated the stranger. 

“We parted—Maud and I; that is, I left her 
at the door and started for Kirkham’s.” Mau- 
rice stopped and coaxed his forehead a little 
with his hand. 

“A cloud shut in just then,” said he, “and 
for an instant shut everything out. I have got 
the clue again, however; no danger of me now, 
sir!’ My God! I remember too mach! You 
cannot tell how they have wronged me !” 

“To your story, young man,” said the other, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“will toit straight. Valentine Kirkham met 
me as I was returning from Manchester’s.” 

The recollection of that terrible rencontre 
nearly overpowered his feeble strength. 
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Now tell me what you intend to do?’ 
stranger looked searchingly at Maurice. 
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“ How can I go on? He accused me of crime, 


the villa! My ears burn when I remember 
the insulting name he applied to me; to me— 
Maurice Vane! who was never yet guilty of 
crime. 
plot that ever marred the life-prospects of a hu- 
man being. He lusted for my inheritance—he 
lusted for my betrothed! Lust and hatred have 
rankled in his bosom for years; to-night they 
ripened into crime. 
the schemer, the assassin; he struck me down 
with a loaded cane, and believing his work ac- 
complished, cast me into the river. 
would not let me die; his hand was stronger 
than the tide; it grasped me in the waters, and 
held me like fate. 
a purpose—for retribution.” 


Sir! Iam the victim ofthe most wicked 


I retorted upon the insulter, 


But God 


Perhaps he has saved me for 


“You say you were stricken with a loaded 


cane. Place my fingers upon the wound! It 
has cut the scalp to the bone—there is no inden- 
tation—a slight fraction of the skull, I think. I 
believe I know how that blow felt.” 


“Tt seemed to annihilate me. It brought 


darkness and oblivion in an instant.” 


“Annihilation—darkness! Yes, that is true. 
The 


“To confront, to conquer and punish them !” 
“ You cannot—they will conquer you Arise, 
I will support you.” The 
stranger assisted Maurice to his feet. 

“Something weighs me down; my pockets 
seem to be full. What can it be?” 

“Your wet clothes.” 

“Not altogether, I think.” Maurice put his 
hand in his pocket and drew out a gold watch. 

The stranger started with surprise, and seem- 
ed singularly agitated. 

“Do you carry gold watches in this way?” 
he asked. . 

Maurice did not reply ; he was staring at the 
watch with open mouth. 

“Try again,” suggested his new friend. 

Maurice mechanically dived his hand into his 
pocket again and brought out another watch, 
and repeating the operation, he produced sev- 
eral. 

“My head is getting dark again; I cannot 
comprehend this. Be good enough, sir, to take 
me to some place where I may recover my 
senses. I am dreaming, you see?” 

“ Young man,” said the stranger, sternly, “I 
hope you have not deceived me?” 

“1 call Heaven to witness my truthfulness !’” 
cried Maurice. 

“Then you are singularly unfortunate. Come 
with me; we will cross over to New Orleans.” 

“Anywhere you please. Since I have lost 
Maud, reputation, and everything worth living 
for, all places will be the same to me.” 

“ You are young ; not more than seventeen, I 
should judge?” said the stranger. 

“In years, yes; but in suffering I am at least 
twenty-five.” 

“ Your father’s name was—” 

“Maurice Vane. He died when I was a mere 
child, outliving my mother just six months.” 

“ Life is changeful,” answered the other, with 
asigh. “But misfortune seldom pursues one 
during a whole life-time ; like a capricious maid- 
en, she relents, and has her seasons of kindness. 
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You, being young, will live to conquer adversity, 
and be sacar for having suffered.” 

h. + I have no friends !” ‘ 

“ You have a friend.” 

“Friend? Where is he ?” 

“He is here.” 

“You? Why should you be my friend ?” 

“ Because I choose to be.” 

“Ah! you will gain little by it!” answered 
Maurice, distrustfully. 

“ That need not trouble you. Gain and loss 
are matters that I will attend to, according to my 
own notions. Here is the ferry; we will cross. 
Do not hesitate, be governed by me. There will 
be time enough, to-morrow, to fly in the face of 
your enemies, providing you wish to destroy 
yourself.” 

“Twill go,” said Maurice, stepping aboard 
the boat. ‘I think you mean to be friendly, for, 
being an entire stranger, I can yet find no mo- 
tive for unkindness or deception.” 

“That is well; always try to fathom the mo- 
tives of those with whom you associate. Learn, 
if possible, what advantage they may gain from 
your companionship, or what provocation they 
may have had to do you an injury.” 

“ To trust one implicitly we should know who 
his friends are, his pursuits, his residence, his 
habits of thought.” 

Maurice looked wishfully at his new acquain- 
tance, who was momentarily disconcerted. 

“ You are cautious, for one of your years; but 
in the present instance you must be content with 
far less than what you have mentioned. Look 
me over; study me, and if you think I deserve 
it, trust me.” 

“ We are growing dramatic!” said Maurice, 
with a smile. 

“We have been tragic 
shrugging his shoulders. 

Maurice shuddered, and but little more was 
said by either party till the boat reached the op- 
posite side of the river. The stranger assisted 
the young man to the Levee, and called a cab. 
Entering the vehicle, they were driven up Lafay- 
ette into Magazine Street, and were presently 
lost in a labyrinth of smaller streets. After be- 
ing whirled about what appeared to Maurice a 
long time (for he was shivering with cold), the 
cab stopped and was paid and dismissed by the 
stranger. 

Maurice mechanically glanced about him and 
perceived that they were in a small, dark, and 
rather dilapidated court. 

“Come,” said his companion, taking him by 
the arm and leading him through a little gate to 
the rear of a low, time-worn wooden building. 
The obscurity, the sombreness, affected the 
young man, awakening vague and unpleasant 
suspicions. Scarcely a ray of light found its 
way into the lonely passage, and to his some- 
what bewildered mind, the entire surroundings 
were suggestive of treachery and deeds that 
would not bear the light of day. Possibly the 
man beside him was in league with the Kirk- 
hams, and had decoyed him there to finish the 
work which Valentine had begun, and nearly 
accomplished. The thought was natural, and 
would have found place in a brain far less ima- 
ginative than his. 

His mysterious guide took a key from his 
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pocket, opened the door, and secing that his 
young companion hesitated and seemed in doubt 
said : 5 

“Do not fear! You are not to be assassinated, 
at least by me.” Ashamed of his distrust, and 
feeling that it was too late to remedy a mistake, 
ifhe had made one, he followed the man into 
the house; who, having locked the door, led 
him through various doors and intricacies to a 
room situated somewhere on the first floor. This 
mysterious entrance was effected in total dark- 
ness ; but the stranger now lighted a lamp, which 
revealed to Maurice an apartment so magnifi- 
cently furnished, that he began to fear that he 
was losing his senses again. He was treading 
upon a carpet of softest velvet. Divans with 
velvet cushions; couctfes of damask, luxurious 
and inviting; chairs antique, with elaborate car- 
vings, and other articles of a kindred nature, 
greeted his astonished eyes; and which, in con- 
junction with rare pictures upon the walls, sta- 
tuettes, Etruscan vases, books in costly bindings, 
with various curiosities from distant countries, 
brought vividly to dis memory the story of the 
One Thousand Nights. 

The voice of his guide recalled him partially 
from his trance of surprise. 

“ Young man, I must not forget that you are 
cold and wet. You will have no objections, I 
trust, tochanging those saturated garments for 
dry ones? ‘I'his way.” The man took the 
lamp, which was of silver, threw open a door, 
crossed a narrow corridor, opened another door 
and bade Maurice enter. It was a sleeping 
apartment, furnished with taste and elegance. 

“Here,” added his guide, ‘I think we shall 
find the means of making you comfortable.” 

Maurice thought so, toe, for the wardrobe of 
his unknown benefactor seemed supplied with- 
out regard to cost. He submitted himself pas- 
sively and silently to his wishes; and in a short 
time inwardly acknowledged that he felt better 
for his services. He returned to the apartment 
he had first entered, in a dressing-gown that 
would have satistied the luxuriousness of a Turk. 


| The enchanter—he considered him little less 





than a magician—touched a silver bell, the soft 
and musical notes of which penetrated to other 
mysterious recesses of this singular abode, and 
evoked another and no insignificant occupant, 
who appeared in the form of a beautiful quad- 
roon of about seventeen years of age, with 
dreamy eyes and a skin like velvet. Her teeth 
were of pearly whiteness, her cheeks dimpled, 
her movements graceful, her figure charming. 
Her hands and feet were noticeably small; a 
sure indication that whatever she was, or might 
have been, her life had been free from physical 
hardship. Her dress would not have disgraced 
a petty princess. Heavy bracelets of fine and 
highly polished gold flashed upon her rounded 
arms, while a single diamond ring encircled one 
of her taper fingers, casting back the glare of 
the lamp like a serpent’s eye. 

“Zoe,” said the master, “bring refresh- 
ments !”” 

She dropped a low courtesy and disappeared. 
Presently she came back, bearing a small silver 
salyer, loaded with various articles tempting to 
the human appetite, which she placed upon s 
table before them. 
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“ Pour him out a glass of wine,” said the ma- 
gician, who had called all these things to view. 
One of those little hands deftly obeyed this order. 
Maurice was raising his glass, when his bene- | 
factor checked him by a gesture. . 

“ Fill another,” he added. When the glass 
sparkled to the top with the ruby nectar, he said, j 
with a grave smile : | 

“ Let us drink to a better acquaintance !”” 

“With all my heart!” answered Maurice. 

The frail little shells containing the glowing 
fluid approached each other; click—the wine 
was gone the way of all wines. Maurice smack- 
ed his lips ; his palate was pleased, his stomach 
warmed. Zoe placed*a plate before him, and he 
ate, scarcely knowing what he did, so much had 
the enchanted palace wrought upon his imagina- 
tion. But the wine, stronger than his imagina- 
tion, soon conquered a portion of his a awe and 
wonder, aud brought him back to the more im- 
mediate study of his new and extraordinary friend. 

Zoe withdrew ; while the young man’s obser- 
vant eyes made stealthy and frequent journeys 
over the person of his entertainer, who, in his 
estimation, momentarily assumed greater im- 
portance. He attempted to make some mental 
calculation in regard to his age, but could ar- 
rive at no definite conclusion in regard to it. 
That he was neither very young nor very old, 
was about the only result he obtained in this 
respect. His face was pale and placid, and his 
general expression verged towards melancholy, 
His eyes were dark and full of magnetic fascina- 
tion; when Maurice met their penetrating rays, 
it was difficult to turn from them. His nose was 
straight and of classical contour. His lips were 
artistically curved and rounded, and his smile 
strangely sweet. His beard was thick, glossy 
and black, but neither long nor uncared for. 
His hands were small and white as alady’s. He 
was somewhat above the average height, and 
though not gifted with so much blood and brawn 
as many, his frame was compactly knit, and his 
muscles firm, strong, and reliable. His deport- 
ment was calm, dignified, and self-possessed. 
He was dressed in a plain suit of black, not re- 
markable for its fineness, but admirably fitted. 

“Young man,” said he, regarding Maurice 
quietly, “ your fortunes have changed, somewhat, 
within the hour. We can now talk without fear. 

Let us see what we can make of each other.” 

“Tam waiting to hear you; you fill me with 
astonishment. I greatly fear thatI am yet a 
trifle unsettled. I seem to be transported to 
some fairy oriental palace. Permit me, sir, to 
begin at the beginning. Pardon me, but we do 
not know a man till we know his name ?” 

“Really, Mr. Vane, you are practical!” The 
unknown raised bis tiny glass between his thumb 
and finger, and sipped its contents very much at 
his ease. “ Your query is certainly in order. 
It is awkward for one not to have a name; mine 
is Doricourt ; or, at least, I shall be Doricourt to 
you.” 

The man’s voice was as musical as the notes 
of a flute. Maurice felt himself fascinated, and 
struggled hard to break the spell. 

“Mr. Doricourt,” he began, with some firm- 
ness, “ you have treated me with much kindness, 
for which I hope to make such return as oppor- 
tunity and circumstances shall place in my pow- 
er. It oniy remains for me to ask of you hos- 
pitality for the night; which request I perceive, 
by your expression, is already granted. I will 
arise to-morrow with the sun, and grateful for 
your goodness, go my way, asking God to guide 
me to friends and fortune.” 

“In addressing me, if you please, do not use 
the prefix Mr. ; it degrades one to the common 
level of mankind, and is at best but a silly in- 
vention. I understand you very well. You 
simply wish me to know that you intend to rely 
upon yourself, nor accept favors from a stranger 
whose motives you cannot fathom. But we will 
plunge boldly into the matter, and not like boys 
stand hesitating upon the bank for fear the waters 
are cold. No man acts without reason, and I 
have mine for wishing to advance you in the 
world. You would like to climb fortune’s lad- 
der, punish your enemies, and marry the girl 
you love, would you not? Very well; I will 
assist you to accomplish all this.” 

Maurice gave a little start and came near 
dropping his glass. 

“ What possible interest—” he stammered. 

Doricourt interrupted him and proceeded : 

“ Be content to let the question of motives rest. 
If I prove my sincerity, that will suffice. You 
must go away.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Maurice. 

“You must leave this part of the country,” 
added Doricourt, quietly. 

“Never!” cried Maurice. 

“ Perhaps you wish to try the comforts of « 
prison!” returned Doricourt, speaking in the 
same calm manner. 

“Ah! for the moment I forgot! Yes, they 
have the advantage ; they will drag me to prison.” 
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1 ¢ Maurice rested his forehead upon the table and 
4 was silent. 

“The meshes of the net envelop you com- 
pletely ; and you are too weak and friendless to 
struggle with their strength. But be guided by 
me, and if God spares your life, the day of your 
triumph will as surely come as the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning. Isay you must go away!” 

“ How,” asked Maurice, somewhat impatient- 

j ly, “am Ito go? Iam penniless, and the Kirk- 
| hams have written the word thief upon me. 
' Penniless? I am a beggar?” 

“You have property ?”” said Doricourt. 

“Which 1 never shall possess,” rejoined 
Maurice. 

“But upon which I will advance you money,” 
continued the other. 

Maurice Vane started to his feet, and looked 
searchingly into Doricourt’s eyes. 

“We are getting at the motive!” said Mau- 
rice, resuming his seat. 

“I will advance you money,” continued Dori- 
court, unmoved, “which you shall return to me 
when you come into possession of your own.” 

“Then I tell you, frankly, that it will be 
money thrown away!” answered the young man, 
quickly and emphatically. 

“T will incur the risk. If I lose it, it will be 
money thrown away with my eyes open. All I 
shall require of you will be a writing something 
like this: ‘When I come into possession of my 
property, I promise to pay to Doricourt the sum 
of—’ whatever the amount may be, with your 

“name at the bottom. You see this is all very 
simple?” 

“ But, legally, the instrument will not be worth 
a farthing.” 

“ But, morally ?” 

“Morally, it will be quite another thing.” 

“ You see I trust to your honor? You will 
submit yourself to me ?” 

“ J—I know not what to say. I am bewilder- 
ed. My head is aching, too. It was a cruel 
blow! Give me till to-morrow morning to medi- 
tate upon your singular, and to me, incompre- 
hensible proposal. I seriously doubt whether I 
am in my senses,” 

“Tt will be quite as well. To morrow morn- 
ing our friendly compact shall be sealed. After 
you have slept and seen me again, I think you 
will be assured that am a real personage and 

ii not the creation of a dream. Reflect well upon 
| your situation. Know that your own body, had 
the villain’s plans succeeded, was to bear testi- 
mony that you had committed a murder.” 
i “T do not understand,” said Maurice. 
“T will explain: When I found you to-night, 
upon the Levee, I had passed over the road near 
which you received that well-nigh fatal blow 
upon the head. I saw a little trunk by the road- 
side. I lifted, examined, recognized it as be- 
longing to a watch-pedlar who was known to me. 
This circumstance excited my curiosity. I look- 
ed about and soon discovered the unfortunate 
if man’s body. Those watches which you found 
1 in your pocket, and which seemed to excite your 
' astonishment, were taken from the trunk of the 
if ill-fated pedlar. Had you perished, and the 
' Mississippi at sometime cast your body upon a 
sand bar, it would have been said that Maurice 
Vane murdered the pedlar.” Doricourt watch- 
ed his young guest attentively while he was 
speaking. 

“Circumstances played strangely into the 
hand of Valentine. As the pedlar passed on his 
way, unsuspicious of danger, Satan must have 
whispered the concluding scene of the plot,” 
answered Maurice, thoughtfully. 

“Satan is easily evoked,” replied Doricourt. 
“There was a great edition of him struck off, 
and each of us carries a pocket-copy about with 
us. But no more of this to-night. You must 
to bed and to sleep ; and as you are doubtless a 
little feverish, a composing draught will do you 
no harm. Let me commend you to the best 
sleeping-potion in the world—a clear conscience.” 

Doricourt smiled pleasantly upon the youth, 
and taking a lamp, lighted him to a sleeping 
apartment—the same where he had cast off his 
wet garments. He retired to think over the sin- 
gular occurrences of the night, to drowse, to 
wake, and finally, wearied out with hypothesis 
and conjecture, to sink into a deep and refresh- 
ing slumber. 

Doricourt came to him early in the morning. 

“You have slept; you are better for it. You 
have thought of my proposal ?”’ he said. 

“Tt kept me awake a long time. It is so ex- 
traordinary in its nature, that it confuses me, 
and—” 

“ Excites distrust,” added Doricourt. ‘“ Well, 
do not blush; people ought to exercise cau- 

. tiousness in all important movements. I will 
allay your suspicions—you will go.” 

“And Maud Manchester?” queried Maurice. 

“What did she say to you when you walked 
together, last night ?” 

“That under all circumstances, she would 
wait.” ; 

“Very good ; if she is worth having, she will 
wait.” 

“And the plots of Valentine ?” 

“ Will fail. Now let us arrange the matter of 
your departure. There are some practical de- 
tails to be attended to.” 

Giving Maurice one of his sweet and persua- 
sive smiles, he added: 

“You will never be without a friend. For- 
tune may flout you, at first, but if you court her 
perseveringly, she will hold out a willing hand 
at last. Keep a brave heart. To-morrow you 
will have left your enemies, to return at length, 
‘and conquer them. Have faith in Providence,” 
he smiled still more benignantly—“for Provi- 
dence will always be at your elbow !” 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE PEDLAR. 


“TERE goes that bell again! 
door, Venus!’’ said Mrs. Kirkham. 

“Tt’s a pediar, missus!” Mrs. Kirkham start- 
ed a little at the word “ pedlar;” the sound of 
it seemed disagreeable to her ears. 

“ These pedlars are overrunning the country !” 
she muttered. “Send him away, Venus !” 
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“Yes, missus ; he’s got a heap of nice t’ings.”” 
The slave walked slowly towards the door. 

“Stop! why should I care for pedlars? What 
has the fellow got ?” 

“Said he wanted to show you some new style 
jewelry, missus ?” 

“Tell him to come in. Possibly, he may 
have something that I want.” 

“Mother, why will you patronize those lazy 
strollers ?” said Valentine, looking over the top 
of a newspaper at his mother. “I have a dread 
of the whole fraternity.” 

“Not without reason, perhaps,” said Valeria, 
coldly. 

Valentine winced. 

“Miss Kirkham,” he replied, sarcastically, 
“T did not address myself particularly to you!” 

“No offence, I hope?” she rejoined, laying 
aside her embroidery with a dissatisfied air. 

“ Sister Valeria, you trouble me deucedly with 
your innuendos and suspicious looks. If you 
must have a conscience, keep it to yourself. I’d 
rather have a squalling child round me than a 
conscience !”” 

Valentine elevated his nose with 
disdain. 

“Never fear, Valentine! You will never be 
troubled with conscience, I think. Ah, if you 
had had a conscience !” Valeria sighed and shook 
her head. 

“Well, if Ihad had a conscience?” intorro- 
gated Valentine, frowning and biting his lips. 

“This might have been a happy, cheerful 
house.” 

“Mother do your hear? This girl is moral- 
izing. In one way and another, she contrives to 
make me miserable !” 

Mrs. Kirkham darted a reproachful glance at 
the young lady. Venus had ushered in the ped- 
lar, who was now standing in the room, with a 
trunk upon his right arm, and his hat in his 
hand, bowing obsequiously. 

“Ladies and shentleman, I shall show you 
some jewelry. Father Abraham! vat fine shew- 
elry I shall show you! Never was such seen in 
this ver fine country!” The Jew, while he was 
speaking, placed his box in a chair, and unlock- 
ed it. Thesparkling contents flashed dazzlingly 
into Mrs. Kirkham’s eyes. 

“Jew, you have something cheap, I dare say ? 
Pshaw! you strollers never carry things of the 
first quality.” 

“Madam, I beg your pardon! Vat ish dat? 
And vat ish dis?” ‘ 

The pedlar held up some of his wares. 

“Common, very common, I assure you. You 
will find that we are used to these baubles. I 
have a box full of these styles on my table, I be- 
lieve,” said Mrs. Kirkham, depreciatingly. 

“Ah, madam, you are sharp! I sees dat you 
understan’. Well, here ish somet’ing else. How 
does your fancy like dish ?”” 

The lady condescended to take a handful of 
brooches and examine them, evidently pleased, 
but too ill bred to say so. 

“And here ish rings. Father Isaac! what 
rings! These diamonds ish of the first water. 
If the young shentleman wishes to give-some- 
t’ing to his sweetheart, dis ish the t'ing.” Val- 
entine dropped his paper and began to give 
attention. 
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“ Or,” added the wily Jew, “ if the young lady 
wishes to shange with the young shentleman, 
these ish ver mooch goot.” 

“You had better buy one, Valentine,” said 
Valeria, with grave irony. “ Maud Manchester 
would be delighted, perhaps.” 

“Yes, he shall buy one; I sell him cheap—O, 
so ver sheap !” 

“How much ?” asked Valentine, with a yawn. 

The pedlar named a price. 

“Don’t hesitate, brother Valentine, I beg! 
You have certainly progressed enough to venture 
the purchase of a ring! It has been more than 
six months since Maurice left you a clear field,” 
continued Valeria, in the same cold and ironical 
manner. 

Valentine grew pale about the lips. His fore- 
head flushed, and he glanced uneasily at the 
young lady. 

“TI wish you would drop the disagreeable 
habit of alluding to that young man. I tell you 
it makes me uncomfortable to hear of him. I 
rather hear the loudest thunder than his name 
most lightly whispered. Valeria, I warn you to 
let me alone !” 

“A guilty conscience needs no accuser.” 

“Valeria, if you have no power to bend cir- 
cumstances to your will, leave the task to others 
that are not so weak, and be quiet. You talk 
too much, child! You buzz your morality in 
our ears like a bee!’ said Mrs. Kirkham, with 
considerable severity. 

“Buzz? She docs more than buzz—she 
stings !” exclaimed Vaientine, angrily. 

“Tis conscience!” rejoined the girl, quietly. 
“Buy a ring for Maud.” 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness, sister ! 
my matter, I think.” 

“Have you watches, sir pedlar?” inquired 
Valeria, glancing from her brother to the Jew, 
and from the Jew to her brother. 

“Watches? Father Abraham! I would not 
carry watches. I hear dare vash a pedlar mur- 
dered because he carry watches. He vash killed 
an’ he vash robbed, an’ his body vash throwed 
into the river. That vash bad !” 

‘* What do we care about that!” snarled Val- 
entine. 
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“ We care nothing about the murdered pedlar, | 


of course !” said Valeria, with peculiar emphasis. 
“Teannot bear this!” exclaimed the young 
man. ‘Every conversation, by some fatality» 
is made to hinge upon Maurice Vane, or that 
unfortunate pedlar!” 
“Do you know how he vash killed ? 
hear mooch how he vash killed. Whilemadam 


it vash done ‘” 
looked steadily at Valentine. 

“ How should I know, fellow? I never made 
it my business to track these vagabond strollers ! 
If the lazy varlet was killed, what matters it how 
he met his death?” retorted Valentine, graffly. 

“T beg a t’ousand pardon! 
shot with von leetle pistol; then I hear again he 
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vash stabbed ; then I hear again he vash stran- 
gled like a tog!” The pedlar kept his eyes 
fastened upon Valentine, who stared at him 
haughtily. 

“You heard wrong; he was neither shot, 
stabbed nor strangled !” retorted Valentine, im- 
pulsively, for a moment thrown off his guard. 

“Tt’ank you ver mooch! I see you know 
somet’ing about it.” 

“You lie, Jew dog! I know nothing about 
it!” The young man arose and made a hasty 
and angry exit from the room, upsetting the ped- 
lar’s trunk and scattering the jewelry in his pre- 
cipitate and reckless retreat. 

“Moses and the prophets!” exclaimed. the 
Jew. “The young man ish full of choler. He 
has scattered my shewels as if they vash com- 
mon earth, and my shewels ish my monish. If 
he has broke so much as one of them, he shall 
pay me full value.” 

“Valeria,” said Mrs. Kirkham, sharply, and 
contracting her brows, “I shall lose all patience 
with you soon. Why will you persist in mak- 
ing us all uncomfortable? Let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

“Mother,” rejoined Valeria, in a low voice, 
“T hate hypocrisy! I was not born to be what 
some are in this house.” 

The Jew was employed in collecting his golden 
baubles; but his attentive ear caught the words 
of Valeria. 

“ We never trusted you,” rejoined Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, almost in a whisper, “and we have done 
well.” 

“ Thank heaven that you did not trust me! 
But you have not been so ‘secret as you might 
have been. I have known too much for my 
peace. ThatI have been a weak, vacillating 
coward, I admit. I should have been bold. I 
ought to have confronted you, and made you 
stop short of—of crime.” 

“Do not try my patience too much, child! 
What I have done has been for you and Valen- 
tine. But this is not the place to discuss matters 
like these. Be silent!” Then turning to the 
pedlar: “Assist the good man to recover his 
wares. Worthy Israelite, I will take this brooch. 
Valeria, here is my purse; pay him and let him 
go.” 

Valeria was assisting him to pick up his 
jewelry. 

“You are an Israelite?’ she said, interro- 
gatively. 

“T profess to be of that dispersed and perse- 
cuted people. I wait patiently the time of the 
restoration, and the rebuilding of the temple.” 

The young lady, somewhat struck by his re- 
ply and a certain change in his manner of speak- 
ing, deigned to consider him more attentively, 
and found him not altogether unworthy of atten- 
tion. He was a man in the prime of life, a little 
above the average height, well-formed, easy and 
self-possessed in his movements. His face was 
pale, his forehead high and intellectual, his eye- 
brows dark, his beard swept his bosom, while 
his eyes were singularly penetrating and brilliant. 
When he looked her full in the face—which he 
did while uddressing her—she found it, extreme- 
ly difficult to break away from his searching 
gaze. Now that she had brought herself to ob- 
serve him, she felt sure that he was a character, 
in his way. 

“Tt is strange that you Jews cling to the tra- 
ditions of the patriarchs,” added Valeria. 

“T have known stranger things,” answered 
the pedlar, coldly. 

“Doubtless; but I was not speaking of gen- 
eralities, but of a peculiar people.” Mr. Kirk- 
ham came in, followed by Haggai. When the 
former perceived the pedlar, he paused on the 
threshold and glanced rebukingly at his wife 
and daughter. 

“You know I never allow this sort of trash 
here !” he said, frowning. ‘“ They carry noth- 
ing but spurious wares. I'll not encourage dis- 
honesty—I’ll have none but honest people in my 
house, I’ll not pay a premium on vagabondism !” 

Mr. Kirkham drew himself up, the very pic- 
ture of virtuous resentment. 

“Ah, we had better all go out, for my honest 
father will have none but honest people in his 
house!” said Valeria, smiling. 

“Dear me, Mr. Kirkham!” said Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, with a simper. “ Your principles are so 
nice that it’s difficult living in the house with 
you.” 

Then to the Jew: “Don’t be afraid, Mr. 
Pedlar. He is very particular in his dealings, 
but gentle as a lamb.” 

Haggai edged up to the pedlar and stared at 
the precious contents of his trunk with open-eyed 
admiration. Though not, in the estimation of 
society, well calculated to hang jewelry upon, 
Haggai coveted the glittering trinkets as if his 
skin had been perfectly white, and his face 
straight from the forehead to the chin. 

The attention of the Jew was about equally 
divided between the master and the slave. 

“T make it a rule,” quoth Mr. Kirkham, with 
pious mildness, considering the nature of the sin 
he was rebuking, “ to frown down every attempt 
to swindle individuals or community out of 
their own. Abhorrence of roguery and cheating 
is a thing that in me is absolutely ingrained. I 
cannot help it, sir—it’s my nature.” The gen- 
tleman drew a sigh from his virtuous breast, 
seated himself, and wiped his forehead in an im- 
pressive manner. 

“T see you ish of dat kind,” said the Jew, 
glancing at Valeria, then at Kirkham. 
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Half an hour later the Jew was at Manchester’s. 
“Eula,” said Mrs. Manchester, “you should 
not have admitted this man, for heaven knows 
we have small means of gratifying our fancies in 
the way of ornaments.” 

“TIT compel no one to buy, madam,” said the 
pedlar, politely. “You will just allow me to 
rest here one leetle time; and if the young lady 
wishes to examine my ver fine assortment, she 
can do so.” Maud looked up and smiled faintly. 

“Tt were useless,” she said, “ to give you un- 
necessary trouble. We feel the pressure of the 
times, somewhat, and money is not to be had for 
the asking.” 

“You wont refuse to look at a poor man’s 
wares. The trouble ish nothing. The diamonds 
will shine all the brighter for being brought into 
competition with your ver fine eyes.” 

“ You have learned one part of your trade, 
sir,” replied Maud, laughing. “ Flattery is quite 
an element of success in your business. You 
have indeed some beautiful things ; but as I have 
nothing to buy with, I shall be compelled to take 
you at your word, and admire without possess- 

ing them.” 

“You shall be ver welcome. I want no mon- 
ish to-day. If you see somet’ing you like, it ish 
yours, and you shall pay some time in two, t’ree, 
four, five month.” 

The Jew spoke ina very soft and pleasant 
voice. ; 

Maud blushed and regarded him with unfeign- 
ed astonishment. 

“ You are a wonder among pedlars, but I do 
not feel at liberty to accept your kind offer. The 
truth is, my good man, we are, to speak meta- 
phorically, under a cloud at this time. We 
know not what charges may soon take place. 
To-morrow—why should I be so cowardly as to 
keep it back—we may be homeless.” 

“That is very true!” saida man, who had 
hitherto sat motionless in a corner of the room, 
entirely unobservant of what was passing around 
him. It was Mr. Manchester, and Maud’s last 
observation, chiming with the tenor of his 
thoughts, aroused him. “ There’s a mortgage 
lying on us, and it’s hard, sir, getting from un- 
der a mortgage. Ihave struggled and tugged 
and lifted, but the mortgage has crushed me, 
sir!” 

Mr. Manchester breathed like a person with a 
great weight upon his chest that was likely to 
get the better of him. 

“Can’t you turn yourself, sir?” queried the 
pedlar. 

“ Turn myself under a mortgage ? Lord bless 
you, no! The thing can’t be done!” Mr. 
Manchester laughed at the absurdity of the idea. 

“ Tax your prain, there ish some way.” 

“ You are right. I can offer a sacrifice, sir.” 

“ Moses and the prophets! you offer one leetle 
lamb, perhaps !” 

“Yes; there is the lamb!” pointing at Maud. 

“One ver finelamb! She’s fair as Jeptha’s 
daughter. Who demands this sacrifice?” Maud 
fancied that the Jew’s tone and manner changed 
as he grew more interested. 

“ There is no harm in telling. His name is 
Kirkham. Everybody knows it hereabout ; and 
I dare say you are worthy of confidence as any- 
body. Here comes Levi Luckett, with his eyes 
and ears open, but neither seeing nor hearing. 
Well! we all have our peculiarities and troybles, 
and I pray the good Lord to help and forgive all, 
friend and foe, good and evil.” 

“There’s no doubt about it—it is as plain as 
a—it is as plain as a milestone!” said Levi 
Luckett, glaring into space and at nothing. 

“Levi! Levi! where are you? Off again, 
aren’t you?” cried Mr. Manchester, stoutly. 
A sort of magnetic quiver ran over Levi’s 
person. 

“T was just working out the crisis!” he said, 
with a fatigued air. 

“T’ve got into a crisis that you can’t work me 
out of,” rejoined Manchester, good-naturedly. 

“The crisis that I was speaking of is quite 
another affair. Ithink I’ve mentioned to you 
that the earth is about to rise into a higher orbit, 
which important change will be attended with 
considerable loss of life, famine, pestilence and 
other inconveniences, especially along the line 
of the equator.” 

“Faith! if the earth rises, my mortgage will 
be lifted, after all! He! he! Ho! ho!” Man- 
chester rubbed his hands and laughed like a 
person determined to be game to the last. 

“Times will be a good deal better, sir, when 
the earth is once fairly settled in its new orbit,” 
added Levi, gravely. 

“Land will be higher!” continued the face- 
tious gentleman who was under the mortgage, 
“and water, too, for that matter. Well,” he 
resumed, “this sublunary concern has been 
rather shaky fora long time. I’m glad for my 
part, that it’s going to be hauled up for repairs. 
I wonder something hasn’t been done about it 
before. People wont lie and cheat and over- 
reach their neighbors, I suppose, after the new 
adjustment? I dare say there’s a mortgage on 
the old orbit ; but if there is, it’ll never get out 
of it, I’ll swear!” Mr. Manchester squirmed 
and wriggled, as if the mortgage had grown a 
hundred pounds heavier within the last ten 
seconds. 

“Kirkham has a son?” said the Jew, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Yes,” answered Manchester, his cheeks sud- 
denly flushing, “and J have a daughter. She 
must pay my debt, or my possessions are swept 
away by a little bit of paper. Jew, may you 
never know what it is to have a mortgage on top 
of you, sir!” 

“‘Has he made these hard conditions?” asked 
the pedlar. 

“Not in so many words; but he has hinted 
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The pedlar bowed, and Haggai attended him 
to the door. 


families, he should not feel disposed to press 
matters, but should very probably make the 
bride a present of that fatal paper on her wed- 
ding-day. That was the substance of it, though 
it was more adroitly worded.” 

“Tt ish a good match! Of course,” turning 
to Maud, “ you will marry him? It ish no con- 
cern of mine, and I beg a t’ousand pardon for | 
being so ver bold !” | 

“My daughter, sir,” resumed Manchester, 





“does not love Valentine Kirkham ; on the con- 
trary, I have reason to think that she hates him. 
But there is a young man—or more properly 
there was a young man—” 

“Father! you forget that a stranger is pres- 
ent !” interrupted Maud, mildly. 

“T care nothing for strangers! I am reckless ! 
I had rather give up all and go igto the street 
empty-handed, than compel you to wed Valen- 
tine Kirkham !”’ Maud shuddered. 

“ You spoke of a young man?” said the Jew. 

“Tdid; at least, I spoke of one that was a 
young man—he may be dust and ashes now. 
He disappeared mysteriously, and under cir- 
cumstances that makes one cringe to think of.” 

“O,I1 heard about that! It was ver hor- 
rible !” 

“Then I will not explain, lest it should give 
pain to somebody that I wont mention. She 
believes him innocent, and that, in some way, 
Valentine Kirkham is guilty. The case looked 
a strong one against Maurice Vane ; but women 
know a great deal, sir; not being the short-sight- 
ed creatures that we men are. I’m a believer 
in what are called woman’s instincts; though I 
acknowledge that I have had my dubious spells, 
The neighbors are all pretty hard on him, which 
makes it rather disagreeable for my poor Maud; 
and her brother being gone, there’s nobody to 
speak a word for her but her mother and I. It 
seems that Kirkham has been laying his plans 
fora long time, lending me money, the same as 
a boy baits his fish-hook, to catch me after a 
while. You see I was fool enough to take the 
bait, and now old Kirkham has got me ty the 
gills.” 

“ Your notes ish fallen due ?”” 

“The notes have expired, sir, grace and all; 
or, at least, the grace will be gone by to-morrow. 
¥es, it is to-morrow.” 

“Tf Lunderstan’ ish matter, then, payment 
between now and to-morrow will save you ?” 

Mr. Manchester shook his head. 

“T have no faith in getting from under a 
mortgage. Such a thing may have happened, 
but not in my day, sir; not in my day!” 

“Jeptha sacrificed his daughter,” responded 
the Jew, quietly. 

“ But it was neither a wise nor a godly act,” 
rejoined Manchester. 

It is frequently the case that the sympathy of 
apparently insignificant persons has a soothing 
effect upon the tempest-tossed mind ; and hither- 
to the friendly words of the pedlar had fallen 
pleasantly and healingly upon the troubled spirit 
of Maud. Buthis cold reference of Jeptha’s 
daughter dispelled what few flickering rays of 
comfort that had, almost unconsciously, stolen 
in upon her. “He cannot appreciate my dis- 
tress,’’ she mentally ejaculated, as with a sigh 
she seated herself by a window that looked out 
upon the road and the river. 


|T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
Office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 


THE PEER AND THE PAINTER. 


The Duke of Somerset (a Seymour), common- 
ly called “the proud duke,” employed Seymour 
the artist —— the portraits of his horses at 
Petworth. One day, at dinner, the duke filled 
his glass, and saying with a sneer— 

“Cousin Seymour, your health,” drank it off. 

“ My lord,” said the artist, “I believe I have 
the honor of being related to your grace.” 

The proud peer rose from the table, and or- 
dered his steward to dismiss the presumptuous 

ainter, and employ an humbler brother of the 
rush. 

This was accordingly done; but when the 
new painter saw the spirited works of his pre- 
decessor, he shook his head, and retired, saying : 

“No man in the world can compete with 
James Seymour.” 

The duke now condescended to recall his dis- 
carded cousin. 

“ My lord,” was the answer of Seymour, “I 
will now prove to the world that I am of your 
blood—I wont come !”” 

Upon receiving this laconic reply, the duke 
sent his steward to demand a former loan of one 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Seymour briefly replied that he would write to 
his grace; he did so, but directed his letter, 
“ Opposite the trunk-maker’s, Charing Cross.” 

Enraged at this additional insult, the duke 
threw the letter into the fire without opening it, 
and immediately ordered his steward to have 
him arrested. 

But Seymour, struck with an opportunity of 
evasion, carelessly observed, that “it was husty 
in his grace to burn his letter, because it con- 
tained a bank-note of one hundred pounds ster- 
ling, and, therefore, they were now quits.” —Srar. 
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TAKING A SHOWER BATH. 


Doctor—Well, how did your wife manage her 
shower bath, deacon ? 

Deacon—She had real good luck. Madame 
Moody told her how she managed. She said 
she had a large oiled silk cap, with a cape to it, 
like a fireman’s, that came all over her shoulders, 
and— 

Doctor—She’s a fool for her pains; that’s not 
the way. 

Deacon—So my wife thought— 

Doctor—Your wife did nothing of the sort, 
I hope? 

Deacon—O, no, doctor, she used an umbrella. 

Doctor—What! used an umbrella’ What 
the mischief good did the shower bath do her # 

Deacon—She said she felt better. Her clothes 
wasn't weta mite. She sat under the umbrella 
for halt an hour, till all the water had trickled 
off, and said ’twas cool and delightful, and just 
like a little shower bath in the summer.—Jiee. 


—_—_—_ + 2-2 


CORRECT SPEAKING. 

We advise all young people to acquire in 
early life the habit of using good language, both 
in speaking and writing, and to abandon as 
early s¢ possible any use of slang words and 
phrases. The longer they live the more difficult 
the acquisition of such language will be; and if 
the golden age of youth, the proper season for 
the acquisition of language be past in its abuse, 
the unfortunate victim of neglected education is 
very probably doomed to talk slang for life. 
Money is not necessary to procure this education. 
Every man has it in his power. He has merel 
to use the language which he reads instead of 
the slang which he hears ; to form bis tease from 
the best speakers and poets of the country; to 
treasure up choice phrases in bis memory, and 
habitaate Fimeclf to their use, avoiding at the 
same time that pedantic precision and bombast, 
which show rather the weakness of a vain am- 
bition than the polish of an educated mind.— 
Home Journal. 
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BY MK. ©. F. ORR 
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ve Valentine Kirkham ; on the con- 
‘ reason to think that she hates him. 
& young man—or more properly 
‘oung man—” 

you forget that a stranger is pres- 
ipted Maud, mildly. 

othing for strangers! I am reckless ! 
give up all and go iyto the street 
d, than compel you to wed Valen- 
a!’ Maud shuddered. 

/ke of a young man?” said the Jew. 
t least, I spoke of one that was a 
—he may be dust and ashes now. 
wed mysteriously, and under cir- 
that makes one cringe to think of.” 
card about that! It was ver hor- 


[ will not explain, lest it should give 
nebody that I wont mention. She 
a innocent, and that, in some way, 
Xirkham is guilty. The case looked 
e against Maurice Vane; but women 
it deal, sir; not being the short-sight- 
3 that we menare. I’m a believer 
: called woman’s instincts; though I 
se that I have had my dubious spells. 
ors are all pretty hard on him, which 
ther disagreeable for my poor Maud; 
‘ther being gone, there’s nobody to 
rd for her but her mother and I. It 
Kirkham has been laying his plans 
time, lending me money, the same as 
s his fish-hook, to catch me after a 
ou see I was fool enough to take the 
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notes ish fallen due ?” 

»tes have expired, sir, grace and all; 
., the grace will be gone by to-morrow. 
o-morrow.”” 
aderstan’ ish matter, then, payment 
»w and to-morrow will save you ?” 
chester shook his head. 

: no faith in getting from under a 

Such a thing may have happened, 
my day, sir; not in my day!” 
. sacrificed his daughter,” responded 
aietly. 

was neither a wise nor a godly act,” 
‘Lanchester. 
juently the case that the sympathy of 
v insignificant persons has a soothing 
ithe tempest-tossed mind ; and hither- 
ndly words of the pedlar ,had fallen 

« and healingly upon the troubled spirit 

But his cold reference of Jeptha’s 
dispelled what few tlickering rays of 
nat had, almost unconsciously, stolen 
her. “He cannot appreciate my dis- 
© mentally ejaculated, as with a sigh 
\ herself by a window that looked out 
oad and the river. 
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abers of The Flag of our Union containing 
chapters of this story, can be had at our 
‘ lieation or at any of the periodical depots. ] 
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E PEER AND THE PAINTER. 


ike of Somerset (a Seymour), common- 
‘the proud duke,” ge Seymour 
to i, the portraits of his horses at 
ne day, at dinner, the duke filled 
and saying with a sneer— 
a Seymour, your health,” drank it off. 
rd,” said the artist, “I believe I have 
of being related to your grace.” 
mud peer rose from the table, and or- 
steward to dismiss the presumptuous 
ind employ an humbler brother of the 


as accordingly done; but when the 
ter saw the spirited works of his pre- 
he shook his head, and retired, saying : 
an in the world can compete with 
ymour.” 

ke now condescended to recall his dis- 
vusin. 

ord,”? was the answer of Seymour, “I 
prove to the world that I am of your 
wont come !”” 

eceiving this laconic reply, the duke 
steward to demand a former loan of one 
pounds sterling. 

ur briefly replied that he would write to 
; he did so, but directed his letter, 
te the trunk-maker’s, Charing Cross,” 
ed at this additional insult, the duke 
letter into the fire without opening it, 
vediately ordered his steward to have 
ted. 

ymour, struck with an opportunity of 
carelessly observed, that “it was hasty 
ice to burn his letter, because it con- 
vank-note of one hundred pounds ster- 
therefore, they were now quits.” —Siar. 








TAKING A SHOWER BATH. 


-—Well, how did your wife manage her 
ath, deacon ? 

i—She had real good luck. Madame 
ld her how she managed. She said 
\ large oiled silk cap, with a cape to it, 
‘man’s, that came all over her shoulders, 


1—She’s a fool for her pains ; that’s not 


i—So my wife thought— 
-—Your wife did nothing of the sort, 


a—O, no, doctor, she used an umbrella. 
—What! used an umbrella? What 
ief good did the shower bath do her # 

u—She said she felt better. Her clothes 
eta mite. She sat under the umbrella 
in- hour, till all the water had trickled 
aid ’twas cool and delightful, and just 
‘le shower bath in the summer.—Bee. 





CORRECT SPEAKING. 

lvise all young people to acquire in 
the habit of using good language, both 
ing and writing, and to abandon as 
possible any use of slang words and 
The longer they live the more difficult 
sition of such language will be; and if 
nage of youth, the proper season for 
sition of language be past in its abuse, 
runate victim of neglected education is 
vably doomed to talk slang for life. 
not necessary to procure this education. 
in has it in his power. He has merel 
language which he reads instead of 
which he hears; to form his tas:e from 
speakers and poets of the country; to 
up choice phrases in his memory, and 

imself to their use, avoiding at the 
e that antic precision and bombast, 
yw rather the weakness of a vain am- 
n the polish of an educated mind.— 
rnal. 
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BY MRS. R T. ELDREDGE. 


Bright May is here, her lap brimful of treasures. 

And half-made wreaths are strewn upon the ground; 
Sweet, merry children revel in her pleasures, 

And dimpled arms e’en now are bare and brown; 
Health bids defiance to thé cooling zephyr, 

That lifts the sleeve above the shoulder fair; 
And nimble feet fly lightly o'er the heather ; 

O, laughing childhood! ever bright and fair. 


Is there one heart so careworn and so weary, 
That cannot feel the witching smiles of May? 
Is there one hearth so desolate and dreary, 
That her soft sunbeams dare not round it play? 
If so, *twere vain to picture forth her beauties, 
And write of birds, and flowers, and pleasant things; 
O, let us pause amid our daily duties, 
And feel the freshness May’s sweet presence brings. 


Bright month of beauties! modest, graceful May, 
Sweeter and fairer than thy sister June; 
Dear, favorite month, 0 couldst thou longer stay! 
Thou'rt forced to yield thy charms, alas, too soon! 
Thy prouder sister in her rich attire 
Will soon be here to take the place of spring; 
Although June’s blushing beauties all admire, 
To the sweet freshness of May’s charms I'll cling. 


What is it makes me hold sweet May the dearest— 
The best of months—the rival and the belle? 

What is it makes me feel to heaven the nearest, 
When the blue violets open in the dell? 

Is it because fond, tender recollections 
Cling round the lovely May-time of my life? 

Ere the young flower-buds of my heart’s affection 
Had withered ‘neath the hand of care and strife? 


O, there are faces pleasant to remember, 
Bright, love-lit eyes, now closed in death’s long sleep ; 
In May the memories of the past seem tender, 
So tender that I sometimes sit and weep. 
How oft I see young children with May-baskets, 
Filled with sweet flowers they've gathered o'er the 
heather; 
O, there is room in memory’s jewelled casket 
To hold the flower-gems that I shrine forever 
———__-_ + wom »—__—_——__ 
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THE OLD MAN’S SECRET. 


A TALE OF THE NEW YORK HIGHLANDS. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 

Tr was a wild sky that bent over the Highlands 
of the Hudson, but wilder yet was the face of 
old Richard Duncroeft, as he paced to ant fro in 
front of his great, rambling, half-ruined farm- 
house. His pale, thin cheek burned as if with a 
plague-spot, his features worked convulsively, 
his keen, gray eyes flashed with a strange fire. 

“ Grandfather, grandfather, do come in out of 
the storm,” murmured a sweet, low voice, and a 
young and matchlessly beautiful girl moved to 
his side, and tossing back a wealth of rich curls, 
looked beseechingly up at his troubled counte- 
nance. 

“No, no,” growled the restless old man; “I 
can’t sit moping over the fire the whole evening. 
Get into the house, I say! and, Jessie Gray, 
don’t disturb me again!” 

Thus repulsed, the girl stole silently back to 
the dwelling, and Duncroft resumed his hasty 
walk. 

“Richard, my husband,” said his wife, bro- 
kenly, “don’t leave me alone in my old age. 
I know not what evil genius has taken posses- 
sion of you, but I must beg you to go no more 
on these strange errands! O, Richard, if you 
have any pleasant memories of the old times, 
you will not break my poor heart,” and the 
hand which had been given him at the altar, 
trembled on his arm. But he shook it off with 
a rude gesture, muttering between his teeth : 

“What meddlers women are! Rachel, not 
another word of this nonsense! I'll not have 
my footsteps dogged like a school-boy’s—I’ll have 
you understand that I shall come and go as my 
will dictates |” 

The injured wife shrank sobbing away, and 
scarcely had the door closed after her, ere'a wi- 
umphant laugh rang out on the fierce blast, and 
a third female figure confronted the old man. 

“ Richard, Richard Duncroft,” she said hoarse- 
ly, and her long, bony fingers tightened around his 
like bird s claws ; “ you have had your day—my 
hour has come now!” 

“Meg Marston!” were the only words that 
dropped from Duncroft’s lips. 

“Yes, Meg Marston—Meg Reed once! Old 
man, when you and I were young, [ loved you— 
ay, madly loved! Fora time you seemed to 
like me, but by-and-by you turned from what 
you used to call my gipseyish beauty, to that 
pale, blue-eyed woman whom you have just sent 
from you in a passion of tears. I wrestled with 
my disappointment—I grew sullen at first, then 
reckless ; I have hated both you and your wife, 
for years and years! Is it strange, that every 
grief of hers now is sweet to me?” 

She paused, and with a mocking smile, Dun- 
croft retorted : 

“But what is that to me, since you are pow- 
erless to avenge yourself?” 

“Powerless! We shall see, Richard Dun- 
croft.” And as she spoke, she drew up her 
slight figure, and stood erect before him—her 
thin lips rigid with determination, her dark, 
basilisk eyes burning with a fiercer light, her 
tangled gray hair floating about a face stormy 
with conflicting passions. With bitter emphasis 
she went on: 

“* Men say a fearful shadow has fallen on Dick 
Duncroft’s life, and even they of his own house 
hold have learned to tremble at his approach. 
Night after night he goes ora mysterious mis- 
sion ; that mission is the cause of the change 
which has come over him—Duncroft, I know the 
old man’s secret.’”” And bending down she whis- 
pered a few words in his ear. 

Richard Duncroft started, as if a pen of fire 
had written out before him, as the mystic hand 
wrote on Belshazzar’s palace-walls—“ Thou art 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting ” 
His frame shook from head to foot, every trace 
of color left his face, and though his white lips 
parted nervously, he could not speak. 

“This blow strikes home, does it ?’”’ continued 
the woman, tauntingly, “ you didn’t dream that 
anybody knew; you thought yourself secure. 
But you are in the power of one whose tender 








mercies are cruelties ; in the course of two hours, 
the whole of the town authorities shall be made 
acquainted with your guilt.” 

She gathered her red cloak around her, drew 
on her close hood, and was turning away, when 
Duncroft sprang forward. 

“ Stay, stay, Meg Marston, stay !’’ he gasped ; 
“if you leave me in this mood, I am a lost 
man.” 

The woman stopped, but her sole answer was 
a savage laugh. 

“Can nothing be done to induce you to keep 
my secret? I have gold enough—name your 
price, and I will pay it, ‘even to the uttermost 
farthing.’ ”’ 

Meg Marston shook her head. 

“Price?” she echoed. “It is hard to set a 
price on such knowledge as mine. Besides, I 
am rich—the wealthiest woman in the county. 
Do you think you can offer me anything that 
will bribe me to hold my tongue ?” 

Duncroft looked at her hard face, and a long 
shudder crept over him, while Meg again made 
a movement to go. 

“Stop!” he cried ; “ before you and I part, we 
must come to terms. Detection—trial—impris- 
onment—I can’t meet them. Speak out, Meg 
Marston. What shall I give you to consent to 
silence ?” 

The woman hesitated; then, as if a sudden 
thought had struck her, she rejoined : 

“You have a granddaughter, an inmate of 
your household. She’s young, and beautiful, 
and romantic, and don’t fancy my son, but, 
Richard Duncroft, if you would conciliate me, 
give Jessie Gray to him.” 

“What! to Paul Marston, the pest of the 
Highlands ?” 

“ The same,” was the cool reply. 

“ He’s old enough to be her father; she de 
spises him, and so does everybody else. O, Meg, 
I am not totally lost to a sense of justice—I can’t 
bid my fair, pure Jessie marry your villanous 
son ”” 

“Very well. It matters notto me. Good 
night; we shall not meet again, till I stand up 
in court to accuse you.” 

A bitter groan broke from the old man’s lips. 

“Is there no other door to your heart, Meg?” 
He faltered. 

“None ;” and now a grim smile flickered over 
her features; “they were all shut to you forty 
years ago ” 

“But I love the girl. She is an orphan, my 
dead Marion’s only child, her last legacy to 
me—she would rise from the grave to haunt me, 
if I should do such a wrong.” 

“T cannot help it—I am inexorable. The 
bride for my son, or the revelation of the old 
man’s secret-—what tay you ?” c 

“Meg Marston, you almost drive me mad,” 
cried Duncroft, wildly smiting his forehead; “I 
cannot think clearly in your presence. Give me 
some time to reflect.” 

“Be it as you wish. At eleven o’clock you 
usually leave the farm house for the valley be- 
low. Meet me by the stump of the blasted 
chestnut, as you go to your task.” 

“Twill.” 

The strange woman glided away, and again 
Richard Duncroft was alone with his own 
thoughts. The storm still raged; the rain beat 
down in torrents, the wind swept up in fitful 
gusts from the turbulent waters of the Hudson, 
and heavy clouds surged across the sky, like the 
billows of an unknown sea, drifting on, on, on 
to the “night’s Plutonian shore.” For a while 
Duncroft did not seem to heed the tempest, but 
at length, when a great hickory close by came 
crashing to the earth, he started, gazed half- 
bewildered around him, and then moved into 
the house. 

There had been a time when the family sitting- 
room at Duncroft Farm was a cheerful place, 
but now it was very dismal there. The shadow 
which had settled on the old man’s heart, had 
fallen on his home. The fire burned low on the 
hearth-stone, and two silent figures sat rocking 
to and fro in the pale light—one was his wife, 
the other his grandchild. Both looked wistfully 
at him, as he sank into his high-backed chair, 
but neither dared speak. By-and-by, however, 
the girl rose to stir the dying embers, and steal- 
ing towards him, crept to her old place at his feet. 
Ah! what an hour was that for Richard Duncroft, 
He marked the faultless contour of her face and 
figure, the rich ripples of her shining, golden 
hair, the graceful bend of her white neck, the 
flexile sweetness of the small, delicately-chiselled 
mouth, the mournful, yet tender light of the 
soft, blue eyes, through which the eyes of the 
dead Marion seemed gazing at him in stern re- 
proach ; and the conflict between good and evil 
grew strong within him. Should he doom that 
girlin the dew of her youth, with all the gen- 
erous impulses of her nature—should he doom 
her to marry Paul Marston, the terror of the 
neighborhood? While Duncroft sat thus, ab- 
sorbed in his painful reverie, a quick, firm step 
sounded on the gravel walk outside, and then 
came a knock at the hall door. Jessie hurried 
to open it, and her grandfather heard her say in 
a tone of sweet surprise : 

“Why, Arthur! What can have brought you 
here in this pouring rain?” 

“T will tell you,” replied the new-comer, in a 
deep, musical voice; ‘I could not sleep till I 
had seen you. I watched you at church yester- 
day, and it seemed to me as if you had grown 
thin and pale, since our last meeting. Are you 
ill, Jessie?” 

““No;” murmured the girl. 


“But you are unhappy—am I in any way | 
connected with your sorrow ?” 

“O, no, no, no, Arthur! You ere all that is 
good, and noble, and true.” 

“Thank God, that you think so! I would 
rather die, than give your young heart a single 
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pang.” There was a moment’s silence, ere Ar- | 
thur Minot added: “If you have a new grief, | 
Jessie, I am sure you will not hesitate to speak 
of it to me.” 

“ T have not.” 

“Then it must be you are still anxious about 
your grandfather—” 

“Hush!” interposed the girl; “he is in the sit. | 
ting-room now.” 


| lethargy, and bursting into tears, she sobbed out 


| in the lonesome sitting-room at Duncroft Farm, 


The old man heard no more, and soon after- 
ward the door was closed, and Jessie came back 
with a soft flush on her cheek, and the smile with 
which she had listened to Arthur Minot’s parting 
words yet hovering about her lips. But her 
presence, and that of his wretched wife, only 
made the warfare in his soul more terrible, and 
with a gruff command, he sent them away. 





Time wore wearily on, and at last Richard 
Duncroft was aroused from his troubled musings 
by the striking of the old-fashioned clock. It 
was eleven—a decisive hourin his destiny. Meg 
Marston was awaiting him at the trysting-place— 
what would his answer be? A skilful physiog- 
nomist would have told from the resolute ex- 
pression of his face, as he buttoned his coat, and 
went hastily out. While he had been in the 
house, the thick clouds had parted here and 
there, and through their rifts the moon shed a 
ghastly glimmer over the well-trodden path to 
the valley. In a few moments, he had reached 
the blackened stump of the old chestnut. Meg 
stood beneath it stern as ever, and as repulsive 
as those weird women whom Macbeth met on the 
lonesome heath. 

“So, you’ve come ;” croaked she, as he drew 
near, ‘ well, what will you do ?”” 

“Thave loved Jessie fondly,” replied Dun- 
croft; “but I have begun a dangerous game—I[ 
must play it out, though a legion of fiends stand 
atmy heels. I can never consent to have this 
hoarded secret blazoned to the world. Your 
Paul, villain as he is, shall be my son-in-law.” 

“ Agreed—there’s my hand on it,” said Meg, 
and her hard, brown hand fastened upon his in 
a vice-like grasp. 

“You promise solemnly not to betray me,” 
added Duncroft. 

“T promise. I'll be as dumb as a stone with 
regard to your secret. And you will let Jessie 
Gray know at once for whom she is destined.” 

“« Most assuredly.” 

Thus they parted—Meg Marston to seek her 
home, and Richard Duncroft to re-commence his 
mysterious work. It was in the dull, gray dawn 
that he reached his house, but early as it was, 
Jessie was up, and making his coffee by the 
kitchen fire. It was evident that she had not 
slept at all, for her face looked haggard in the 
morning light, and her eyes were red and heavy. 
But his purpose did not falter. 

“Jessie,” said he, sternly, ‘ Arthur Minot was 
here last night—why does he come. to see you s0 
often ?” 

The rich blood mounted even to the girl’s 
pale brow, but she was silent. 

“He professes to love you, don’t he?” con- 
tinued her grandfather. 

“He does, sir.” 

“ And you—you fancy you love him, I sup- 
pose from your blushes.” 

“TI love him with all my heart,” was the 
straight-forward reply. 

“ And perhaps you have hoped some day to 
be his wife,’ added the old man. 

“Yes, grandfather, we are already betrothed, 
and Arthur will be over to-night to beg your 
sanction.” 

“Girl, hear me,” rejoined Richard Duncroft, 
bringing his clenched fist down on the deal table 
to enforce his: words ; “you shall never marry 
that young Minot—never, never. I have an- 
other match for you. There is one who has 
long loved you, and sought to win you—Jessie 
Gray, you shall be his wife before you are three 
months older.” 

“ And who is he?” faltered the girl. 

“Aman who need not depend on his daily 
toil to keep you from starving—Paul Marston !” 

Poor Jessie lifted her blue eyes to his with a 
gaze that would have melted a heart that had 
not grown hard in sin. 

“God help me!” she gasped, and staggering 
back, she leaned against the dark oaken wain- 
scot trembling in every limb. “Paul Marston,” 
she went on, “an Ishmaelite in the earth—a vil- 
lain, who would have been in the penitentiary 
ere this time, if by his craft he had not eluded 
the eye of the law. O, grandfather, you will 
not bind me to him for life! You will not doom 
me to a living death !’”” 

“My resolution is taken. It will do no good 
to whimper and fret ; submission is the only way 
for you. Prepare to receive Paul Marston as 
your accepted lover.” . 

For a time there was profound silence within 
the low kitchen, but outside the wind broke into 
asob, and the old pear-tree which swept over 
the quaint, diamond-shaped panes, writhed as if 
atortured human heart were throbbing at its 
roots. Then the girl flung herself at Richard 
Duncroft’s feet, and poured forth a wild appeal, 
which would have deeply moved him in his bet- 
ter days, but through it all he stood there, un- 
bending as a statue. The Fubicon of his fate 
had been crossed when he met Meg Marston in 
the valley, and now he was strong in his evil 
resolves. 

“Jessie, you would make a good actress,” he 
said in a tone of cutting irony, when she paused 
in her passionate plea; “such a scene as that 
just enacted would win you fame and fortune 
on the stage, but it is quite loston me. Again 
I say you shall be Paul Marston’s wife, and that 
too, at any time he may set.” 

With these words he left her, slamming the 
door after him in his rage, and a half hour later, 
when Jessie’s grandmother came in, she found 
her sitting on the rough tiles of the hearth, like 
one turned into stone. But Dame Duncroft’s 
soft touch on her forehead, together with her 
gentle voice, awakened her from her strange 


the story of her last trial. 
That night, jast as the candles were lighted 


there was a loud rap at the front door. The old 
man answered the summons, and the next mo- 
ment ushered in Pau! Marston. He wasa short, 


| thick set man, with a bold, black eye, a sinister 


and thickly-bearded lip, and a sweggering air. 
Villain was stamped as plainly on every feature 
as though it had been written there with the 
point of a diamond, and it was no wonder that 
Jessie Gray shrank into a window-recess as he 
approached. 

























“Tis Jessie I’ve come to see,” he began, with | 
a knowing look at Duncroft ; “ Jessie, you | 
| know—not you, nor her grandmother.” 

“She was in the room when I went to the 
door,” replied his host ; “I will call her.” 

« ©, there she is!” cried Marston, whose keen 
glance, after roving around, had espied the 
slight figure which had crept into the shadows; 
and he sauntered to her side. 

“Good evening, Jessie,” he said familiarly ; 
“T suppose I need not trouble myself to put on 
the Miss now, as things have gone so far. No 
doubt you understand why I’ve come here to 
night.” 

“ Yes,” replied Jessie, “ and I have told my 
grandfather how utterly repulsive the idea of 
such a marriage is tome. He knows my whole 
being rebels, but he is obdurate; so I must try 
an appeal to you. Mr. Marston, would you 
drag to the altar a bride, who went there like a 
victim to a sacrifice ?” 

Paul Marston burst into a coarse laugh. 

“T'll tell ye what, Jessie Gray,” he resumed, 
“all these fine speeches are wasted on a man of 
my make; they’d do better for a learned colle- 
gian, like Arthur Minot. But one thing is cer- 
tain, I shall not give up my promised wife—no, 
no, no!” and by the expression of his counte- 
nance, poor Jessie knew that he cared not to win 
a willing bride—that he deemed it more of a 
triumph to carry off, in spite of herself, a lady 
who had thrice refused him. 

“You needn’t look so grim about it,” he con- 
tinued ; “you wont have e bad bargain after all. 
I am going to fit up my old mansion in a style 
that will make the Highlanders stare. You can 
ride in your carriage, and bea lady in every 
respect. And now for the wedding-day ; it is 
customary for the bride to set that, so I leave it 
to you. Name it, and puta man out of sus- 
pense ;” and the rich boor imprisoned the fingers 
which were drumming hard against the casement. 

“Never!” said Jessie, with a firmness which 
for a moment astonished him. Then he laughed 
again, and replied : 

“ Aha! I like your spirit, little girl. Well, as 
you wont fix the day, I will. Let me see—how 
long will it take to get ready? If we make 
haste, we can crowd the preparations into six 
weeks. Yes, that will do—six weeks from to- 
night then, Miss Jessie Gray shall be transformed 
into Mrs. Paul Marston.” 

Jessie made no answer, and after several at- 
tempts to arouse her to some slight degree of 
animation, he left her. 

Hours afterward, when she had gone to her 
own little chamber, the only man-servant at 
Duncroft Farm brought her a note which ran 
thus: 





“Dearest Jessie :—A terrible rumor has 
reached me, but I cannot believe it, until I have 
the confirmation from your own lips. Come out 
to the stile, where we have sometimes met—there 
I shall wait for you in the wild hope that you 
can set my heart at rest. ARTHUR.” 


Tears sprang to Jessie’s blue eyes as she read 
this, and hurrying on her shawl and gipsey hat, 
she stole down the back stair-case, and glided 
through a door, which had been carelessly left 
half open. She had crossed the garden, when a 
heavy hand fell upon her shoulder, and her 
grandfather cried sneeringly : 

“ Going to meet that young Minot, weren’t ye? 
Well, well, I’ve outwitted ye both. I saw him 
lurking about, and kept watch. Jessie Gray, 
your interviews with him are at an end.” 

Rudely he hurried her back tc the house, and 
thrusting her into her own chamber, locked the 
door upon her, while Arthur Minot, after look- 
ing long and vainly for Jessie, rode homeward 
with a heavy heart. 





Six weeks had gone by, since the events 
which have just been narrated, yet they had 
brought little but gloom to the old house at Dun- 
croft Farm. Richard Duncroft was yet wrapt 
in the mystery which had enshrouded him for 
the last three months ; every night he went out 
on his strange mission, every passing day found 
him paler, and thinner, and fiercer in his mood. 
It was apparent enough that the cid man’s secret, 
like the vulture of the Caucasus, was eating 
away at the heart's core. His poor wife looked 
wan and wasted, and Jessie, once the light and 
joy of the household, came and went, paie and 
listless. A strict watch was kept upon her 
movements, and so she had not seen Arthur 
Minot; but once he had managed to convey to 
her a brief note, which shed some balm on her 
wounded spirit. 

“Jessie,” he wrote, “I waited for you till 
midnight, by the stile that leads to the rye-field, 
and for the first time since you learned to love 
me, waited in vain. I do not believe you stood 
aloof from your own choice—I no more doubt 
you, than I should an angel in heaven. The 
thought of seeing you the wife of Paul Marston 
is madness. I must save you from such a fate. 
Take courage, dearest—a brighter day will yet 
dawn for us. Meanwhile, Arthur Minot will be 
on the alert.” 

This assurance threw a transient gleam of 
light across the poor girl’s path, but the next 
news with regard to her gallant lover, sent a 
chill through every vein—-he had been shot at by 
some unknown foe, while riding through a lonely 
forest, and been carried to a woodman’s hut by 
atraveller who chanced to be near; there he 
still lay ina high fever and delirious. When 
Jessie heard that, her last hope fled, and she 
moved about like an automaton. 

It was on a sultry, September day, that she 
was riding along one of the most romantic of 
the Highland roads. Fleecy clouds sailed like 
white swans over the sky; some of the trees 
were already beginning to grow zay with au- 
tumnal tints; the wayside was all aflame with 
golden and scarlet blossoms, and the merry songs 
of the laborers, who were gathering in the rich 
harvest, rang outon every hand. But scenes 
which had once charmed the young girl, now 
brought no lustre to her eye, no bioom to her 
cheek. It mattered not to her that she was. 
seated in a carriage fit for a duchess, and drawn 
by a pair of superb blood-horses. Beside her 
sat Paul Marston, and she was returning from a 
visit she had been compelled to make—a visit to 








the home destined for her. Marston Hall had 
long been a stately structure, but now the rooms 
once so bare, were gorgeous with tall mirrors, 
splendid carpets, rich drapery and glittering 
bijouterie. And yet, to her it was only a prison- 
house, and more and more deeply she loathed it, 
and the idea of a life there with Paul Marston. 
Twilight was coming on, ere she reached Dun- 
croft Farm. 

“ To-morrow night, Jessie,” said her betrothed 
husband, as he lifted her from the carriage, “I 
shall take you for better or worse. Only twenty- 
four hours more, and the bride I have so long 
coveted, will be mine,” and bending down, he 
kissed her in his rough, boorish fashion. 

Jessie shrank from the touch of his lips, and 
‘with a hasty “good evening,” hurried to her 
room. Just as she entered it, she heard Mars- 
ton’s carriage wheels rumbling down the steep 
road to the valley. Her bridal dress, rich as 
costly satin and gossamer lace could make it, lay 
on a chair, but to her excited fancy it seemed to 
take the shape of a shroud. She flung herself 
down on the bed, and buried her face in the soft 
pillow, to shut out the hated paraphernalia, but 
she could not sleep. Hour after hour dragged 
by, and still she lay wakeful and anxious. It 
was midnight when she heard a hurried tap at 
her door. She flew to open it. A man stood 
there, a neighbor, and it needed only one glance 
at his haggard face to tell that he had some 
startling disclosure to make. 

“* Miss Jessie,” said he, ‘‘ 1 dared not speak to 
the old lady first—” 

“My grandfather—has anything happened to 
him ?” gasped the girl. 

“Yes. Come down into the valley as quick 
=8 yen can.” 

It was the work of one moment for Jessie to 
fold a shawl around her, and descend the stairs ; 
the next, she was in the open air, following the 
neighbor as fast as her feet could carry her. 

“Prepare yourself for the worst,” said her 
companion, as they hurried down the. path; 
“there has been dreadful work in the valley.” 

In less than a half-hour they had reached the 
blasted chestnut, under which Meg Marston and 
Duacroft had met weeks before. To the latest 
day of her life Jessie Gray never forgot that 
scene. A dark lantern cast a flickering light 
over a broken spade, and a small excavation in 
the earth, and an iron casket. Close by lay 
Richard Duncroft, the blood welling in a crim- 
son torrent from a gash in his forehead. For an 
instant Jessie’s sight grew dim, and she seemed 
sinking to the ground, but then she rallied her 
almost exhausted energies. 

“ Take him home,” she faltered ; and while 
her companion and a friend he had called to the 
spot before leaving it, made preparations to bear 
him back to the place he had so darkened of late 
with his stern presence, Jessie hurried on to 
break the tidings to her grandmother. Two 
hours later, Richard Duncroft lay bolstered up 
in bed, in his own chamber. His aged wife sat 
near him, and Jessie bent over her grandfather 
with tenderest ministrations, while physicians and 
other attendants gathered around. Then—then 
the old man’s secret was revealed. 

“Rachel and Jessie,” he said with solemn 
earnestness ; “ I’ve been a curse to you for three 
months past. Listen, and I’ll tell you why. 
You remember the eccentric little man, who has 
lived in the valley for two or three years. He 
was a returned Australian, but none would have 
dreamed that he was rich. I however gained 
the knowledge. One dark night, as I was cross- 
ing his lands, I saw him bury a heavy iron 
casket, and heard him say, with a short laugh : 
‘Here my gold is safe—this bank wont break.’ 
The next day he left for Europe, and then a 
temptation arose within me to make myself 
possessor of his treasure. I yielded, and from 
that hour was a miserable man. Every night I 
went out to dig, and when I had disinterred the 
casket, I dug a new grave for it. Meg Marston 
became aware of my secret, and to biibe her to 
silence, I consented to give my poor Jessie to 
her villanous son. Last evening, when he came to 
bring you home, Jessie, { was not here, but I met 
him in the valley. He grew exacting, and de- 
clared that I should give him half of the gold I 
had found, or have my secret made known ; and 
at length he challenged me to mortal combat. 
ih darkness we met and fought ; he left me fear- 
fully wounded, and fled. There now—forgive 
roe for the wrong I have done you both—God 
forgive me, too. My strength fails—Rachel, 
my wife, pray for the dying man.” His breath 
came in short and sudden gasps, the blood-shot 
eyes closed—poor, old Richard Duncroft was 
dead. Pau! Marston never dared return to the 
Highlands, and his vile mother followed him to 
his hiding-place. But after Arthur Minot had 
recovered from his illness, he and Jessie were 
married in the rustic church, and when a year 
later the Australian came back to the neighbor- 
hood, Jessie restored the iron casket, and tear- 
fully told him Tue O_p May's Secret. 


+ oe + 


CHURCHES OF NEW YORK. 


The various churches in the city of New York 
are thus defined : Fifty Protestant Episcopal ; 
thirty-four Methodist Episcopal ; forty-one Pres- 
byterians; twenty-nine Baptist; twenty-three 
Dutch Reformed; seven Congregationalist ; 
seven Lutheran; sixteen Jewish Synagogues ; 
four Associate Presbyterian; three Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian ; five Reformed Presby- 
terian; two Primitive Christians; twenty-five 
Roman Catholic; four Universalist; two Uni- 
tarian; two Second Advent; two Wesleyan 
Methodist ; three Friends; one Methodist Prot- 
estant; one New Jerusalem ; four African Meth- 
odist; and twenty-one miscellancous.—N. }. 
Churchman. 


—_—————_t- ea. 
HAPPY MAN, 
The happiest man in the city of Boston has 
an apple and candy stand on North Market 


Street, and has one wooden leg. He has a smile 
and a pleasant word for everybody that pases 


‘through the archway, and never has upon his 


counrenance the slightest indication care or 
anxiety. All the apples and oranges on his stand 
might decay and run away, to his utter loss, 
without disturbing the complacency of his fea- 
tures. In sammer or winter, snow or raig, he 
is always the «ame, whistling or humming some 
old, bygone tune, never appearing to realize the 
fact of his wooden leg.—Dunker Hill Aurora. 
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COME, GENTLE DOVE. 








water, yet every note clear and distinct. As her as they now are, and consider what they once 


strain died away, nota voice was raised, and SSSTHESES 
every eye was streaming with tears. Tt was a | Fit @ WON, 
fitting tribute to the songster, which Mingotti | & } 1A y OF OUR ii 
himself appreciated fully, and which Catharine ‘ : 


cherished in her memory as long as she lived. 
She retired without noise ; buta hundred wreaths 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 











were. 

The morbid sympathy for criminals, which has 
of late become so fashionable with many tender- 
hearted people, and against which we have here- 
tofore invoked the condemnation of our readers, 
has also done much to encourage rowdies in their 
deeds of violence, and deprive the law of what 
little of terror it might otherwise have had for 
them. Deeds of violence are thus inadvertently 
brought on by the mistaken action of those 





BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 
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Come, gentle dove, my soul is sad, 
My joys are all a-wing; 

And I would crave the melody 
That you alone can sing. 

Thy song, O, gentle one, though sad, 
Hath o'er my soul the power 

To warm its withering chords with life, 








lay at her feet, and, as she left the stage, Min- | = 
gotti himself presented her one of fresh white 
rosebuds and orange blossoms. It heralded the 
offer of his heart and hand. 





Or calm its frenzied hour. 


‘Tis heaven indeed, to hear that voice, 
Whose golden murmurs roll 

Through every vein, an ecstacy 
Of rapture en the soul; 

As wild and free its warblings flow, 
An earnest of that bliss 

We all may cull in purer climes, 
When weary worn of this. 


- enneiig 


Thy spirit-barp forevermore 

Is ‘‘ sounding on my brain,” 
And it will chime forever there, 

Till you shall come again. 
Forever and forevermore 

Is ‘‘ sounding on my brain,” 
An angel song of melody 

That calls you back again. 


| 
| 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CHILD OF SONG. 


BY WILLIAM C. FURNESS. 

“ Axp so the old officer, Scheller, is dead, is 
he not?” asked an Austrian soldier of his com- 
rade, in a voice of sorrow. 

“ He is,” answered the other; “and not a 
man who was in his regiment but mourns him as 
a father. Ah, I remember well, when poor Filip- 
po received that terrible wound, how the general 
slept on the floor of his tent for many nights, so 
that the poor fellow could have his own soft 
mattress.” 

“ Did he leave a family ?” 

“ Only one child, and could yon see little Cath- 
arine Scheller, you would think her almost an 
angel. For aught we know, she may yet bea 
saint; for to-morrow she goes to the Ursuline 
Convent.” 

‘Ts she so handsome then ?” 

“Not handsome, Luckner, as we generally call 
handsome. I cannot express it to you; but I 
have seen a light flash up into that little child’s 
face, that seemed to me just like placing a lamp 
behind the pink and white transparency that Hans 
Miller thinks so much of in his fine shop yonder. 
Then her hair! You should see her hair when 
it falls down, almost to her knees, as I have seen 
it, when her father has snatched out her comb in 
sport, and tossed it round her like a veil. And 
Ihave been waiting on the general, too, when he 
has received letters from her, long, long letters, 
that would make him cry; and she only a child 
of twelve years old at that time. Then I have 
heard her sing to him at night when he was 
tired. It beat all the old cathedral music that 
| we used to stand out on those cold nights to hear, 

| when we were quartered in Vienna. Ah, she 
i) will be a rare woman, if she lives; but perhaps 
H she wont. Such children never do live long; 
and they say she has wasted a good deal since 
the old general died.” 

“She has no mother?” 

‘No, poor lamb! I am glad she has gone to 
the convent, for there, at least, she will be kindly 
used. My old heart warms towards an orphan, 
Luckner, for I never knew father nor mother 
myself.” 

Menzel had not exaggerated, when he talked 
of Catharine Scheller. She had been a lovely 
child ; and now that she was just stepping grace- 
fully into womanhood, she had lost none of the 
beautiful simplicity of childhood, while every day 
she grew more intelligent and attractive. 

General Scheller was a German by birth ; but 
after his marriage, he took up his residence at 
Naples where Catharine was born. He entered 
the Austrian military service, where he soon rose 
in position, but died suddenly, leaving to his 
motherless child only the inheritance of his good 
name, and the education he had bestowed on her 
in such branches as he was able to teach her. 

The Ursuline convent which was her only re- 
fuge, when orphaned by the death of her father, 
furnished an admirable sequel to the instruction 
her father had given her. Here she learned to 
speak French and Italian, Spanish and English, 
and became a good Latin scholar. 

But her great gift was her musical powers. 
The singing of the convent choir, which was a 
superior one, affected her so powerfully, that she 
was seized with trembling and tears; and the 
abbess thought it best to interest her in the 
theory of music, to lessen, if possible, her ex- 
quisite sensibility to its practice. 

Day after day found her at the organ, perfectly 
absorbed in its tones, and unconscious of time; 
her pure, sweet, yet powerful voice pouring forth 
the divine chants, which thrilled all who heard 
them from her lips. 

When she left the convent, she eagerly desired 
to devote her whole life to that art which had be- 
come her sole enjoyment. 

At Dresden, she met with Mingotti, the direc- 
tor of the opera at Dresden. It was the turning 
point in the young girl’s destiny. Mingotti was 
deeply struck with her voice, her style of singing, 
and most of all, with her intellectual expression 
and the grace and polish of her manners, united 
as they were to the most perfect simplicity and 
unconsciousness of her attractions. With him, 
she studied for the opera—each rehearsal deep- 
ening the impression she had made on him. Still 
he waited until he had taught her all she wished, 
afraid she would fly from his presence when the 
teacher should become a suitor for her love. 

On the night of her first appearance, there was 
an immense crowd at the opera. Her reception 
was enthusiastic. At the first scene, the restless 
crowd who had murmured and complained all 
the evening until then, were hushed into patient 
silence. Nota word, not the rustling of a fan or 
bandkerchief was heard ; as she began low and 
soft, and then rose into a higher strain without 
the slightest perceptible effort; and again de- 
scending the scale, she subsided into a low, sil- 
very strain, soft and musical as the dropping of 










































































never thought of him, save as ateacher. But 
Carlo Mingotti was a noble man, and she” could 
not but appreciate his generous and unselfish 
attachment to an orphan like herself; and when 
next the people of Dresden hailed her appear- 
ance, it was as Catharine Mingotti. Thence- 
forth she followed the fortunes of her husband, 
with a cheerful and patient spirit, sometimes 
enduring reverses that tried him severely to wit- 
ness, and sometimes at the very topmost round 
of the ladder. 


singing at the grand opera at Naples, now in 
Spain, France and England, but wishing always 
to consider Dresden as her home, during the 
life of the king, Augustus, whose especial fav- 
orite she became as a singer. Her grand and 
dramatic style of singing, her appreciation of 
the entire drama, its poetry, decorations and its 
intellectual vigor, were all valuabte to him; and 
his pride in sustaining a theatre and opera that 
should challenge the admiration of European 
cities, was all met by her, and carried out with 
signal ability. 








She paused, ere she accepted; for she had 


She was now known throughout Europe, now 


When she returned to Dresden in 1748, Hasse 


was director of the chapel, and he opposed her 
systematically, determined that neither she nor 
Mingotti should win the favor of the people; but 
her talents and the unvarying sweétness of her 
temper, and the manliness and uprightness of 
her husband, overcame every opposing element. 


She sang one evening at the Neapolitan opera, 


and her attention was attracted to two old men 
who sat near the stage. They wore the Aus- 
trian uniform—dear to her heart from the mem- 
ory of her father. She was attracted, too, by 
the intense interest with which they regarded all 
her performances, and the indifference to all 
others. A light, as of other days, seemed to 
irradiate their aged countenances, whenever she 
sang; and once she heard her father’s name 
mentioned by one of them in terms of respect 
and veneration, as she caught a word or two, in 
passing from the stage. The name electrified 
her; and she besought Mingotti to find them out 
and report their names to her. Ever anxious to 
comply with her requests, he made inquiries, and 
brought them into her presence. They were 
Menzel and Luckner. While she had been sing- 
ing, under the name of Catharine Mingotti, the 
two old soldiers, not knowing she was married, 
were wondering what had become of General 
Scheller’s little girl When at length they 
heard her history from one of the habitues of the 
opera, they were seized with an unconquerable 
desire to hear her. 


Menzel, the faithful soldier who so well re- 


membered the father, felt that he had in some 
sort, a possession in his child; and he had in- 
oculated his old comrade with a similar feeling. 
When, therefore, they were invited to her home, 
by her husband, they could hardly suppress the 
heartfelt cheers, which their poor old cracked 
voices had bestowed upon her singing that even- 
ing; and on arriving at the house, they were 
transported to find that she remembered them 
both, relating many things which she recollected 
her father saying of their faithfulness and 
bravery. 


A bed was prepared for them, and every atten- 
tion was shown them, which a child could bestow 


on a parent, to each; and the two old soldiers 


left the hospitable dwelling with the conviction 
that if Catharine Mingotti were not a saint, as 
Menzel had predicted, she deserved to be. 

Life is not all bliss to the most fortunate or the 
most applauded of mortals; and Catharine was 
no exception to the general rule. She was once 
more left without a protector; for the true heart 
on which she had reposed alike her griefs and 
her triumphs, lay pulseless beneath the sod. 
Carlo Mingotti was dead. 

What now were her triumphs? They fell cold 
and valueless now, upon a heart so covetous of 
affection only. After her husband’s death, she 
could not endure to inhabit any of the places 
where she had been so happy as his wife; and 
she removed to Munich. Here, in the society of 
a child whom she had adopted, and in intellec- 
tual pursuits, she passed the remainder of her 
pure and blameless life; only emerging from it, 
once in along while, to visit the grave of her 
father, the convent where her youth was passed, 
and—while they lived—the home of the two old 
soldiers, who were not long divided in their 
deaths. 

A long life of almost fourscore years was the 
lot of this truly estimable woman; but its last 
days were cheered by the presence of Carlotta, 
the child whom she had adopted, now grown to 
womanhood, and who knew no other mother 
than herself. Like Menzel, Catharine’s heart 
went out to orphans, with all that was genial 
and kindly in her nature ; and now that she lay 
dying, she reaped the rich reward of all her 
cares, in the untiring devotion of her favorite. 

“Has the sun set yet, Carlotta?” asked the 
voice which neither sickness nor age had been 
able to make harsh or discordant. 

“Not quite, dearest mother. It shines on the 
steeple of Saint Augustine yet.” 

“T shall pass away with the last beam, my 
child. Do not weep. I shall only be taken 
from your earthly sight.” She became slightly 
delirious after this, and wandered a little in her 
thoughts, talking of the brilliant lights, the flow- 
ers, and of her husband, then raising her voice, 
she sang the whole of a Sicilian chant which she 
had learned of Mingotti as her first lesson after 
they were married ; and, at the last note, she 
slept to awake with him in that immortal re- 
union which is never to be broken. 


“ Even as the tenderness that hour instils 
When summer’s day declines along the hills, 
So feels the fulness of our hearts and eyes 
When all of genius which can perish, dies.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mary Marian.”—The “ Festival of Roses” is an annual 
celebration in some parts of France, where the best be- 
haved maiden of the town or village (called La Rosiere) 
is annually crowned with roses in the church, to which 
she is conducted with great pomp by the villagers. 

Reaper.—The doctrine of a moral sense owes its origin 
to Lord Shaftesbury. 

8. S.— Dr. Henry estimates that an adult person makes, 
on the average, twenty og etree per minute, and 
draws into the lungs at each inspiration twenty cubic 
inches of air. 

R. M.—The velocipede was invented by M. Drais at Maun- 
hein in 1817. 

Navicator.—Ships built of teak-wood have proved sound 
after a hundred years’ service. 

Querist.—The belief in the possibility of curing various 
maladies by the touch, is an old-world superstition en- 
tirely exploded. According to Suetonius, Adrian and 
Vespasian had the power of curing diseases in this way, 
and the kings of Keyland were supposed formerly to 
be able to cure e;ilepsy, serofulas, etc., by touching 
the sufferers. 

L. M.—Robeck was a Swedish professor, who after com- 

lefing a work on suicide, killed himself. Madame de 
Beal rather apologized for self-murder in her ‘“ Es- 
say on the Influence of the Passions,” but denounced 
it in a later work ( Reflezions sur le suicide). 

T. E.—Manchester.—Foundling hospitals were projected 
and have been sustained with the best intentions, but 
it is now generally admitted that they have produced 
far more crime and mortality than they have obviated. 

C. D.—At the time of spring-tides, the sun and moon 
are in a straight line with the earth, and their joint 
effect in raising the waters of the ocean is a maximum. 

AmMaTEUR.—If we were going to set out only three kinds 
of pears, we should choose the Bartlett, the Seckel and 
the Duchess d’Angouleme. 

8. L., New Bedford.—A squadron signifies a body of cav- 
alry, averaging from one to two hundred men. In the 
sea service, the term is applied to a detachment of ships 
employed on a cular expedition. 

“ PHoroaRaPHeR.’’—Speculum metal is an alloy of two 
corte of copper and one of tin, whitened by adding a 

little arsenic. 

Mrs. C. F., Winchester, Mass.— Romanesque in literature 
is applied to the common dialect of Languedoc, and 
some other districts in the south of France, which is a 
— of the old Romanee language, now nearly ex- 

inet. 

Srenocrapuer —General Sargent recommended no such 
thing. He said distinctly that if a man were support- 
ing himself comfortably in the East, he would advise 
him to stay there. 

Linauist, Woodstock, Vt—In many of the parishes in 
the Scottish highlands, clergymen still preach in the 
Gaelic language. 
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THE INCREASE OF ROWDYISM. 


The most alarming symptom of the social 
state in our large cities, is the great increase of 
crimes against the person. Violent assaults, 
forcible robberies, outrages and murders, are be- 
coming quite too common in all the principal 
cities and large towns throughout the Union; 
and the rapid increase in these acts of violence 
shows & very corrupt state of public morals and 
a powerful lack of rigid municipal discipline. 
Whether we look at Washington, the capital of 
the nation, at New Orleans in the South, St. 
Louis in the West, New York in the North, or 
even Boston, the city of the Puritans, we find the 
same lawless spirit of rowdyism manifesting it- 
self, daily, in overt acts of personal violence. 
Burglars ply their dangerous trade at night with 
all the regularity of a legalized profession; peo- 
ple are assailed and robbed in the public 
thoroughfares, by day and by night; and men 
are beaten with slung shot, garotted, or pistoled, 
at the option of successful highwaymen. What 
are the causes of this universal and rapid in- 
crease of acts of lawless violence, throughout 
the land? Is there no adequate remedy for the 
present evil—no preventive for its continuance 
and increase in the time to come? Are we to 
go on, in the midst of such exposure of property 
and life, from bad to worse, until rowdyism gets 
the upper hand in all our cities, and violence 
and murder become the law of society ? 

One cause of this increase of rowdyism, is the 
importation of desperate villains from the crowded 
cities of Europe. The easy and rapid steam 
communication with the old world has given to 
these lawless characters great facilities to intro- 
duce themselves into this country; and they 
have gladly availed themselves of so good an 
opportunity to withdraw from the searching eye 
of the European police, and push their desperate 
fortunes in new communities, where people are 
less upon their guard, and the police are less 
experienced in the ways of the “swell mob,” as 
they are called. These villains should be num- 
bered and invoiced, upon their shipment here, 
and the police should take charge of their move- 
ments from the hour of their landing, until they 
depart for other cities, and then forward their de- 
scription and invoice after them. In this way 
they should be kept in view, from place to place, 
until safely lodged in the jail which their deeds 
will richly earn for them. To do this, requires 
system, consultation, co-operation, and involves a 
labor which our police authorities are not willing 
to undergo—a tact and skill which they do not 
possess. Yet the good effect of freeing the 
black seas of crime from these baleful foreign 
additions, would so greatly promote the public 
security, as to warrant any amount of labor and 
expense in perfecting a system which would ac- 
complish so important an end. 

But foreign crime is not the only source of 
supply. Besides the accessions by importations 
from Europe, we rear up an equally dangerous 
article, in greater and greater quantities, as the 
country grows older and luxury increases. 
Whether this is a necessary result of the in- 
creasing age and wealth of the country, we will 
not now pause to inquire ; but that the fact is 
so, no person of observation can truly deny. As 
population becomes more dense among us, the 
pursuits of labor more subdivided, the inequal- 
ities of condition more marked, and the individ- 
uality of each member of society less and less 
distinct ; as luxury begins to poison the mind of 
the young by its idle and dissolute example, and 
the desire and temptation to acquire property 
without labor becomes stronger and more gen- 
eral, the disposition towards crimes of violence 
increases in ignorant and ill-restrained minds, 
and their commission is greater in number, as 
well as more desperate in degree. Even the ex- 
perience of our smaller towns of rural or manu- 
facturing pursuits, proves this, to some extent; 
but the sad truth is still more evident and un- 
mistakable, when we look at our crowded cities 
























whose hearts revolt at crime. Let there be less 
of this commiserating premium upon villany, 
and more active relief for poverty and ignorance 
—less sympathy for vice, and more encourage- 
ment for virtue—and rowdyism will lose one 
support on which it now relies. We would in- 
voke these mistaken sympathizers to unite their 
benevolent efforts with other patriotic citizens, 
and promote the adoption of means which will 
check the alarming increase of crime. Let them 
demand a stricter execution of the law than we 
now have, whereby the impunity now enjoyed by 
ruffians may be lessened. Let them insist upon 
greater vigilance in the police, so that the rogues 
may be kept under constant surveillance of its 
agents, and their wicked acts anticipated and 
prevented. Let them require that the police be 
armed, in order that they may cope with desper- 
adoes on equal terms, and inspire a salutary re- 
spect for their authority. Above all, let them 
ply our public school system, and all benevolent 
enterprises, for the abolition of ignorance, idle- 
ness and vice, with unflagging assiduity. Public 
virtue is the remedy for the increase of crime; 
and if that be made to grow with our growth, 
and strengthen with our strength, rowdyism and 
violence can be checked and restrained as well 
to-day, as heretofore. 





A TELEGRAPH TO UTAH. 
A very important measure has been proposed, 


in the Senate of the United States, for the con- 
struction of a line of magnetic telegraph between 
the War Department, at Washington, and the 
army in Utah. The benefits of such a means 
for instantaneous communication between the 
government and its troops in turbulent, far-off 
Utah, cannot be over-estimated. The state of 
rebellion which exists in that territory, makes it 
the imperative duty of the administration to con- 
centrate a large force there, in anticipation of the 
next move which Brigham Young and his brother 
traitors may make. Gen. Johnston, the officer 
in command of the Utah expedition, is a brave 
and experienced soldier. He will render a good 
account of his stewardship, if called upon to 
fight the Mormon hordes; but for the delicate 
questions of negotiation which may arise during 
the preliminary demonstrations, the nice relations 
of constitutional, national and territorial law, 
which may claim consideration, neither he, nor 


any other military officer in his situation, can be 
expected to be prepared. There must conse- 
quently be a long delay, to communicate with 
the government authorities, should such ques- 
tions come up for consideration and decision ; 
and consequent thereon, would be an enormous 
increase of the expenses of the expedition, and 
its possible failure, to the humiliation and dis- 
grace of our national government in the eyes of 
the whole world. 

The proposed line of telegraph will obviate 
these difficulties, and enable the government at 
Washington to regulate every movement of the 
troops, from day to day, according to the con- 
duct and purposes which the Mormons may ex- 
hibit. This consideration is one of great impor- 
tance, in the present case ; for the expedition to 
Utah is not a war upon a foreign enemy, who 
has no rights under our laws and no claims of 
nationality upon us, but rather an official process 
of the national government to enforce its legit- 
imate authority over deluded citizens in a state 
of rebellion. Obedience, and not conquest, is 
the end in view ; and consequently, it is of great 
importance that the government should be able 
so to hold the army in hand, that the first tokens 
of returning submission may be recognized and 
encouraged, and the last resort of extermination 
be withheld until it is absolutely certain that 
there will be no return to obedience. Then can 
the national authorities, with the full approbation 
of the whole world in the moderation and just- 
ness of its course, bid the lightning speak, and 
along the magic wire “cry havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of war.” 

The proposition submitted to the Senate was 
for the construction of a line of telegraph from 
the western terminus of the Missouri River line, 
to Utah—the intervening portion being already 
built and in operation. Messrs. O’Reilly and 
others, experienced telegraph builders, guarantee 
to complete the line so as to open communication 
between Washington and the army in Utah, 
within one hundred days from the time the 
ground is broken. For the security of the line 
against interruptions from the Indian tribes, it is 
proposed to establish a sufficient number of 
stockade posts along the route, to be occupied by 
small detachments of troops. In reference to 
such a line of stockade posts, Mr. Floyd, the 
Secretary of War, in his annual report, says, 
that theexpense would not be large, and that it 
would be abundantly justified by the protection 
which it would give to the mails, and to a tele- 
graphic line—the latter ‘‘an object of itself 
worth far more to the country than the cost of 
the posts, and the expenses of maintaining 
them.” But the usefulness of this line of tele- 
graph would by no means cease with the military 
operations now going onin Utah. It would be 
of almost infinite service, in time of peace, as an 
important part of the line of communication 
across the continent, from ocean to ocean. From 
Utah, it could be extended across California or 
Oregon, to the Pacific coast, and thus furnish the 
means for instantaneous communication with 
California, Oregon, and our other possessions 
upon that ocean. By connecting with the At 
lantic telegraph wire, it would constitute a por- 
tion of that lightning chain which will “put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 

For the economy of its military operations, 
and the happy issue of its Utah controversy, it is 
important that the government should adopt the 
plan at once, and set the contractors about the 














work without a moment's delay. What may be 
the details of the bill reported to the Senate, we 
do not knew ; but of course they can be amend- 
ed, if objectionable. We are surprised, how- 
ever, considering the urgency of the case, and 
the vast importance to the country and to the 
government of the proposed telegraph line, that 
the matter should have been postponed by the 
Senate to December next, as it was, by a vote of 
that body on the 13th of April. This refusal to 
consider a subject of such immediate moment, 
while months of the public time are devoted to 
unprofitable wrangling about Kansas, is cer- 
tainly not commendable. We trust that it will 
be revived in some other shape, in one house or 
the other, and disposed of in a manner more 
consonant to the wants and interests of the 
country. 





FOREIGN IMMIGRATION, 

The annual addition to the population of the 
United States, by immigration from abroad, is 
nearly half a million persons, old and young, 
male and female. Of this number, Ireland fur- 
nishes about one third, the various countries of 
Germany another third, and the remainder is 
made up principally from the other countries of 
Europe. About five eighths of this large annual 
increase consist of persons over twenty years of 
age, and the other three eighths of minors. This 
very large accession to the population of the 
country must have a great effect upon the phy- 
sical and moral character of the United States, 
and cannot fail to form an important element in 
the deliberations of every wise statesman. It is 
a fixed fact that this immigration must continue, 
8o long as our vast territories, stretching from 
ocean to ocean, are open to settlement and cul- 
ture ; and it is the part of wisdom to facilitate, 
in every way, the movement of this immense 
body of aliens from the crowded cities of our 
Atlantic shore to the territories of the West. It 
is also wise to dispose them by kindly influences 
to adopt American ideas, and thus fit themselves 
to exercise the rights of citizenship. This ques- 
tion of the true policy towards the alien popula- 
tion of the country 1s one of the most moment- 
ous problems of the day, and should be treated 


in a liberal and comprehensive spirit. American 


patriotism must be made the solvent of foreign 
influence, naturalizing it and absorbing it into 
the universal sentiment of independence, liberty 
and union, which constitutes the vital element of 
our country’s greatness. 

Foreign immigration necessarily entails upon 
a country a large mass of pauperism, for the rea- 
son that those most likely to emigrate from their 
own land are of the poorer classes. This evil 
must be taken with the good, though to some 
considerable extent it may be, and of late years 
has been, mitigated by the vigilance of the public 
authorities in holding shipmasters responsible for 
the support of those who are likely to become a 
public charge, and sending back confirmed pau- 
pers to their own country, upon their first 
arrival here. As emigration from the old coun- 
tries goes on from year to year, a better and bet- 
ter class of people become the subjects thereof, 
comprising persons possessed of some property, 
and a less proportion of those likely to sink into 
pauperism. Consequently we find the immigra- 
tion into the United States, for the last few 
years, to be of a much higher grade than that 
of former years. The experience of New York 
and Massachusetts shows this to be so—the 
number of paupers coming into these States, 
with bodies of immigrants, being less by one 
half now, than it was ten years ago, notwith- 
standing a greatly increased annual arrival of 
foreigners at the present time. We see and hear 
less of these new-comers now, than formerly. 
Those now arriving have a fixed purpose to seek 
the West, and the means to carry them there at 
once; and they do not hang around our Eastern 
cities, as formerly, a prey to want and a nuisance 
in the community. 

Almost all the immigrants of the present day 
are possessed of means to provide for their im- 
mediate necessities, and some of them bring 
considerable sums of money, for the purpose of 
investing it in Western lands, to profit by the 
rise of prices. Well-informed and judicious 
statisticians estimate that the half million, more 
or less, of foreigners which annually emigrate to 
this country, at present, bring with them, on an 
average, thirty dollars per head. This makes 
an annual addition of fifteen millions of dollars 
to the active capital of the country, and an addi- 
tion, be it noticed, not of paper money, but of 
actual gold and silver, for the uses of trade and 
asa basis of banking. This item is of some im- 
portance, but it is as nothing compared to the 
hundreds of millions which these immigrants will 
add to the wealth of the country, by the culture 
of the soil and the development of its mineral re- 
sources. Let the aliens be treated kindly, then ; 
let them have cheap land, good schooling for 
their children, and the best example of good cit- 
izenship to follow, which the native-born can set 
them. By such treatment they may be brought 
to join, in full harmony, in the grand concert of 
American liberty. 





Axovut Doos.—The time is approaching when 
people signalize their chivalry by an onslanght on 
“the canine race—those faithful friends of man. 
So be sure, when you see a poor, half-starved, 
masterless dog in trouble, be sure to raise the 
hue-and cry against him, calling out “Mad dog! 
mad dog!” until some charitable neighbors 
knock him on the head. The same line of con- 
duct is usually adopted towards unlucky dogs of 
our own species. 





Sovereicy Remenies.—For the gout, toast 
and water; hooping cough, ipecacuanha; bile, 
exercise; corns, easy shoes; blue devils, em- 
ployment; rheumatism, new flannel and pa- 
tience ; tooth-ache, pluck it out; debts, retrench- 
ment ; love, matrimony. 





Tir ror Tat.—“ Do you see how that fel- 
low is cheating you?” said a spectator to a 
gamester. “ Hush!” replied the latter; “don’t 
concern yourself about the matter. I intend to 
pick his pocket as he goes home.” 
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THE CITY OF MEXICO, 
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Suarr Rerort.—A country fellow 
ing down Washington Street the other d 
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Namoey Pamey Poeter.—We ar 
sick of milk-and-water poetry. If « ; 
not write with vigor he should not writ, 


“One thing (which we bere will beg leave t 
Frown 6 poet we crities require, 
he whe cannot put Gre in hie vere, 
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As Inien Toast —An Irishman i: 
was drinking with some company who 
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THE FIREMAN. 


Greatly are the public beholden to the services 
of the fireman. Prompt at the sound of the fire 
alarm, he rallies at the point of danger ; fearless 
he grapples with the devouring element; with 
unflagging energy and well-directed labor, he 
beats back and crushes the merciless foe. We 
are strongly reminded of the gallant knights of 
old, the chivalrous champions of innocence and 
virtue in distress, when we contemplate the self- 
devotion and brave service of the fireman. Like 
the knight errant, he is ever prepared for com- 
bat; by night or by day, in storm and sunshine, 
the tocsin finds him at his post, ever ready for 
instant duty. Seltish interest has no place in 
his bosom ; ease and comfort present no charms ; 
life itself is freely perilled in his struggles with 
the fiery foe. He is indeed the knight errant of 
modern times, and if the age of chivalry be not 
dead, upon him has fallen the mantle of the Bay- 
ards and the Amadii of other days. But his com- 
bat is not an idle tournament with a pretended foe, 
nor a strife of prowess against right and justice ; 
it is a battle a /a outrance, against an all-power- 
ful and malignant enemy, whose insatiable appe- 
tite for destruction can be quenched only in 
death. 

No public servant deserves heartier commen- 
dation or more substantial encouragement, than 
the faithful and devoted fireman. The meed of 
glory is not his to win; the pomp and show of 
military parade make not his stimulus to duty. 
The wash and mire attendant upon his labor, the 
smoke and cinders that deface his looks, and 
mark the fierceness of his contest with the foe, 
are not the attractive badges which please the 
eye of beauty; nor are the scenes of his deadly 
struggles with the enemy, or his bravest deeds 
of combat, open to the observation of the pub- 
lic eye, and laudation of the general voice. He 
strives heroically in a good cause, risking all, 
obscurely, without hope of reward, with no 
promise of fame. Such a noble defender and 
protector of the public safety deserves to be ap- 
preciated, and merits every attention which can 
alleviate his hardships, promote his comfort, and 
assure him of the public gratitude. Nor is the 
public backward in recognition of its duty to 
cherish and regard the fireman. In every com- 
munity the needs of fire companies are cheer- 
fully provided for, and suitable apparatus, con- 
venient quarters, and benevolent relief in case of 
suffering, are furnished with a lavish hand. The 
fireman loves his engine as a priceless treasure, 
and looks upon his engine house, much as a dev- 
otee regards his temple. Nor should this nat- 
ural attachment, springing from association, be 
censured and discouraged. Rather let the en- 
gine house be made a place of improvement and 
mental benefit, by the aid of a library of inter- 
esting and useful books, by newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, and conveniences for reading, writing, 
and conversation. Thus may the local attach- 
ment of the fireman be made conducive to his 
happiness and improvement, while it stimulates 
his devotion to warfare against the devouring 
element. From the necessity of the case, fire 
companies must be encouraged and sustained ; 
engine houses must be maintained ; and it rests 
with an enlightened and liberal public to abate 
their evil influences, and make them subservient 
to the good of all who belong to the former, and 
frequent the latter. The subject of elevating 
the mission of the fire department, is worthy of 
the highest regard, and should command the 
earnest attention of every public-spirited citizen. 





THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

This grand monument of Spanish power upon 
the American continent, built of massive stone, 
stands as firm and enduring to-day as though it 
were the work of the present age. Fortunate 
was it for posterity that the absence of timber in 
the Mexican valley compelled the builders to 
resort to stone, and thus insured the preservation 
of their work from century to century. There 
is little in the present city that is changed from 
ancient times, and that little is not for the better ; 
for the present race of Mexicans have few of the 
qualities which distinguished their stern, perse- 
vering, and indefatigable predecessors. Modern 
art can do little for the Aztec city in the way of 
building ; but Yankee ingenuity has recently 
been invoked to light its squares and streets with 
gas, and a railroad has been built between the 
city and the neighboring town of Tacubaya, by 
the same agency. The track terminates in the 
street beside the ancient cathedral, upon the fa- 
mous altar-spot of the Aztec war-god; and the 
echoes that once resounded with the yell of im- 
molated victims, and the tramp of an hundred 
thousand worshippers, are now awakened by the 
scream of the locomotive, and the thunder of 
the train. 





Suarpe Rerort.—A country fellow was pass- 
ing down Washington Street the other day, when 
awag thrust his head out of a window of a 
boarding house, and sung out, “Hallo there, 
squire, when did you come down?” Jonathan 
cast his eye up at the window, and replied, “I 
say, mister, you’d better haul in your head—folks 
will think you keep a slaughter house, seeing a 
calf's head hanging out of the window.” 


——__+2-e 
Nampy-PamBy Portry.—We are heartily 
sick of milk-and-water poetry. If a man can- 
not write with vigor he should not write at all. 
“One thing (which we here will beg leave to rehearse) 
From a poet we critics require, 


That he who cannot put fire in his verse, 
Should put all his verse in the fire.” 


oe ee 

Aw Iris Toast.—An Irishman in France 
was drinking with some company who proposed 
the toast, “‘ The land we live in.” “Ay, with 
all my sowl, me dear,” said he; “here’s poor 
ould Ireland !’”’ 





—- 





Parxtep Faces.—No woman should paint, 
except she who has lost the power of blushing. 
“0,” said a French woman, “ that I could learn 
to blush, if it cost me a hundred francs a lesson.” 

——_ + oe 

A cute Answer.—“ Aint you a disciple of 
Fourier’s?”’ “Not exactly; but father has a 
tenant who goes on the Owen (owing) system.” 











AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Some light is apparently to be thrown ere long, 
upon the dark mystery of the ancient mound 


builders of this country. Hitherto no traces of 
who they were, whence they came, or whither 


they went, have been discovered. Many of these 
mounds have been opened, and in some of them 
vaults have been found, containing various ob- 


jects of antiquarian interest, but nothing that had 


the appearance of a human record, except in 


one instance. This instance was the finding of a 


small tablet of stone, in a vault of the Great 
Mound, situated in Grove Creek, upon the Ohio 
River, in the western part of Virginia. The 
tablet thus found was a thin piece of brown stone, 
a little larger than a silver dollar. It contained 
a regular inscription, apparently of letters, but 
of an unknown and undecipherable character. 
The attention of the learned men of Europe and 
this country was called to the subject in 1839, 
but no one was able to make anything intelligible 
of the inscription, while the antiquity of the 
stone was discredited by others, and the interest 
died away. More recently, Professors Rafhor 
of Copenhagen, and Alexander of London, 
have investigated the matter, but have not been 
able to read the mysterious characters. The 
former conjectured that they might be Celt-Iberic, 
and the latter Lybian. Dr. De Hoss of New 
York has also taken the subject in hand, and by 
a searching examination, has established, be- 
yond contradiction, the genuineness of the relic. 
During the coming season, further explorations 
are to be made into the mounds of Grove Creek, 
and others of the western mounds, by a compe- 
tent scientific party, to be sent out by the New 
York Ethnological Society. Dr. De Hass is to 
have the direction of these explorations, and it 
is hoped that some further light may be thrown 
upon this interesting subject by the discoveries 
which will be made. Several European savans 
have also signified their purpose of visiting the 
great earth works of the West and the South, 
at an early day, in the investigation of the history 
of a race of men who inhabited this continent 
long before the periods of written history, and 


have perished utterly from even the traditions of 


our race. 





JERVAS, THE PAINTER. 

Jervas, the painter, who was the early instruc- 
tor of Pope the poet in his art, affected to be a 
free-thinker, and was one day speaking very 
irreverently of the Bible. Dr. Arbuthnot main- 
tained to him that he was not only a speculative, 
but a practical believer. Jervas denied it, when 
Arbuthnot said he would prove it. “You 
strictly observe the second commandment,” said 
the doctor, “for in your pictures, you ‘ make 
not the likeness of anything that is in the heav- 
ens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth.’ ” 

Jervas’s vanity and conceit knew no bounds. 
He copied a picture by Titian in the royal col- 
lection, which he thought so vastly superior to 
the original, that on its completion he exclaimed, 
with great complacency, “ Poor little Tit! how 
he would stare !”” 

Walpole says that Jervas had ventured to look 
upon the fair Lady Bridgewater with more than 
@ painter’s eye ; so entirely did that lovely form 
possess his imagination, that many a homely 
dame was delighted to find her picture resemble 
Lady Bridgewater. Yet neither his presumption 
nor his passion could extinguish his self-love. 
One day, as she was sitting to him, he ran over 
the beauties of her face with rapture—“ but,” 
said he, “I cannot help telling your ladyship 
that you have not a handsome ear.” ‘“No;” 
returned the lady, “ pray, Mr. Jervas, what is a 
handsome ear?” He turned his cap and showed 
her his own. 

When Kneller heard that Jervas had set up a 
carriage and four horses, he exclaimed, “ Ah, 
mine Gott! if his horses do not draw better than 
he does, he will never get to his journey’s end.” 





THE RULING Pass1on.— When state lot- 
teries were in vogue in England, two travellers 
happened to meet in a coffee-room at Leeds. 
“ What would you do with the money,” inquired 
one, “should you get the great prize of forty 
thousand pounds?” ‘I would have the best 
collection of books and pictures in all England,” 
was the reply. “ Andif you got it?” ‘“ Well, 
then,” answered the north countryman, “ I would 
build a manufactory at Birmingham, and go 
right on end into the brass button line.” 





Rourat Srmpriciry.—A couple of Johnny 
Raws, from the country, visited Boston last 
week, for the first time. On getting out of the 
omnibus in the centre of the city, they gazed 
round for some time in silence. At length one 
said to the other, “I vow, Jim, I never seen the 
beat of this afore; did you? The roads are all 
fenced in with houses.” 


————_t+ econ oe" 
Epirortat VENGEANCE.—The editor of a 
western paper, who was recently “sacked ” at a 
singing school by a damsel of an uncertain age, 
perpetrates the following ill-natured remark: 
“ The safest place in a thunder storm, is on the 
larboard side of an ugly old maid. Being a 
decided non-conductor, there is no danger of her 
attracting anything.” 
-_ “+ 2seam >—___——_ 
Tae “SMALLEST MoNsTROUs MovsE.”— 
The smallest of British quadrupeds is supposed 
to be the harvest mouse, hitherto found only in 
Hampshire, and which is so diminutive that two 
of them put into a scale just weigh down one 
copper half-penny. 





Poetry aND PrRosE.—Moore, in one of his 
songs talks about a bed of “roses bespangled 
with dew.”. This is very pretty poetry, but the 
plain fact is that such a bed would give a sheet- 
iron man the rheumatism. 

torr 

To Mercuants.—Where would you consign 
a cargo of tortoise shell cats? To Cape Horn. 
Where would they be found, if overboard, in a 
storm? On the comb of a wave. 





SSE 
Wont po ror Uran.—Lame men—for 


when they’re ordered to march, they'll be sure 
to halt. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


The population of all the world is estimated 


at eight hundred and seventy millions of souls. 


He who thinks to purchase a railroad ticket on 


credit, will find himself a mistaken man. 


Hogan, the celebrated Irish sculptor, is dead, 


and has left a family in great destitution. 


The New Haven people have imitated Boston 


in placing squirrels in the trees on their common. 


A divine out West is trying to persuade girls 


to forego marriage. Useless labor, friend! 


N. P. Willis has lately recovered from a seri- 


ous attack of bilious fever. 


It is proposed to pave Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Washington, with a new iron pavement. 


In Lower Canada, the agreement of nine jurors 


out of twelve is sufficient in all civil cases. 


George Sand, the French authoress, is said to 


have retired to a convent to end her days. 


A dog was levied on in St. Louis, lately, and 


sent to jail for safe keeping. Poor dog Tray! 
A man at the Museum plays beautifully on 
the trump of fame and the horn of a dilemma. 
There is no law against hanging clothes on 
Mason and Dixon’s line. 


The ‘aggregate cost of printing for the thirty- 


fourth Congress, amounted to $1,618,292. 


The Mediterranean pleasure-trip of the steamer 


Ericsson failed for lack of subscribers. 

Stale sausages are said to produce precisely 
the same effects on the system as mineral poison. 

There are 112 locomotives in use on the Illi- 
nois Central road, of which 21 burn coal. 

Cleveland, Ohio, which in 1850 contained 
17,034 inhabitants, now has over 60,000. 

Mr. Washington keeps possession of Mt. Ver- 
non until $74,000 are paid on it by the ladies. 

February was a hard month for the people in 
Australia—thermometer at 136 to 146 degrees. 

Col. Colt has had a large order for his pistols 
from the ordnance department. 

There has been a brisk trade in landscapes. 
Frost and John Scott had a large sale, last month. 


Rauch, the German sculptor, was first a but- 


ler, and Canova’s first work was done in butter. 
We want fewer things to live in poverty with 
satisfaction, than to live magnificently with riches. 
The Bank of England uses sixty folio volumes 
for its accounts, every day of the week. 


it does not cover carelessness. 





POLITICAL ECONOMISTS. 

Every one has heard of the court lady who 
just before the French revolution, was eating 
some cheap cakes she had purchased for lunch- 
eon, and exclaimed, “ How absurd in the canaille 
to be complaining of wanting bread, when they 


can buy such delicious cakes for a sou.” Of 


similar mental profundity was a Parisian dandy, 
who overheard a complaint of the great dearness 
of colonial produce, and remarked, with the air 
of a learned man, ‘ What a row about nothing ! 
Let us show thecolonies we can do without them. 
If we don’t get sugar from St. Domingo, we 
can buy it at the sugar refineries of Orleans.” 
“You are very right, sir,” replied one of his 


auditors, gravely, “the blockheads get fright- 


ened at everything. For instance, it was said 
lately that the laborers refused to raise grain for 
us. LIanswered immediately, ‘ Sir, let them keep 
it; if the provinces of France refuse us grain, 
we will buy it at the corn market of Paris.” 





TURKISH RECIPE FOR COFFEE. 
The mode of preparing coffee is simple. The 
bruised or ground beans are thrown into a small 
brass or copper saucepan; sufficient water, 
scalding hot, is poured upon them; and after 
being allowed to simmer for a few seconds, the 
liquid is poured into small cups, without refining 
or straining. Persons unaccustomed to this 
mode of making coffee find it unpalatable. 
Those who have overcome the first introduction 
prefer it to that made after the French fashion, 
whereby the aroma is lost*or deteriorated. A 
well-made cup of good Turkish coffee is indeed 
the most delectable beverage that can be well 
imagined; being grateful to the senses, and re- 
freshingly stimulant to the nerves. Those who 
have long resided in the East can alone estimate 
its merits. 
_ t+ oreo 
“Tre Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman.”’—So great has been the demand 
for this remarkable story—which we have just 
issued in bound form, illustrated—that we re- 
ceived one hundred and sixty-seven letters in one 
day this week, enclosing postage stamps and 
money, for copies to be forwarded by mail. We 
send the book, post paid, on the receipt of twenty 
cents. For sale at all of the periodical depots, in 
town and country. 
ee 
VALUE OF THE ()AK.—In 1810 an oak tree 
was cut down in South Wales, and sold for one 
hundred guineas. It cost £82 to cut it down, 
peel it, and cut it up; five men were employed 
twenty days each in stripping it and cutting it 
down. It covered, when growing, 452 square 
yards ; diameter of the butt 9 1-2 feet, and con- 
tained 2426 feetof timber. The bark was three 
inches thick. Total produce of the tree was £600. 
_ Horror 1 
A vove Lerrer.—“ Jane, what letter in the 
alphabet do you like best?” “Well, I don’t 
like to say, Mr. Snobbs.” “Pooh, nonsense! 
tell right out, Jane; which do you like best?” 
‘Well (blushing and drooping her eyes), I like 
U the best.” 
+ oon > 
Don’? KILL THE Birps.—Young gentlemen 
of tender years, who possess fowling-pieces, are 
earnestly advised to try their skill at target, in- 
stead of peppering the birds, whose services are 
so invaluable to our gardeners and fruit-raisers. 





Arrociovs.—Some abandoned wretch who 
deserves to be sent to the house of correction for 
ten months, says that a ‘‘ milkmaid is only a 
cow-belle after all.” He deserves to be kicked 
to death by short-horns. 


Witp Assertion.—That one of our corres- 
pondents has such a cold in his head that he can’t 
wash his face without freezing the water in 
the basin. 











Gaiety pleases more when we are assured that 





BALLOU'S PICTORIA 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Gold Robbers: or, The Australian Adventurers,” 
a tale by H. E. Bennerr. 

“* Death of Marquette,” verses by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 

“Mattie May, the Poor Cousin,” a tale by Mrs. H. 
Manion Srepuens. 

** Haunted,” lines by Ewmy R. Pacs. 

‘* Engaged,” a sketch by Mancanet VERNE. 

“Lines,” by the late Mrs. Carouine Les Hentz. 

“The Fate of a Queen: or, The Beautiful Louisa 
D’Orleans,” a story by Herserr Lrvron. 

‘The Mistake,” a tale by Frank Foster. 

* Lady Clare,” verses by Eriza F. Moniarrtr. 

‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Portrait of Hon. Aaron V. Brown, Postmaster “~S 


of the United States. 
A fine emblematical representation of Hope. 
Also an emblematical impersonation of Disappointment. 


Parisian Street Scenes, giving first, a Street Ballad 
Singer; second, a Kuife-Grinder; third, a Puppet Show- 
man, and, fourth, a Rat Catcher. 


Portrait of Sir Colin Campbell, K. C. RB. 
Picture of Chinese reading English Proclamations at 
Canton. 


Representation of Pawnee Indians looking out for ene- 


‘ “he The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodica) Depots 
in 


e United States at five cents a copy. 
(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


A new work by M. Proudhon is shortly to be 
ublished, under the name of “Le Bon Die au 
TXe Siecle.” 


The annual report of the Post Office states 
that the number of letters posted in the Russian 
Empire is about 16,400,000. 

Mr. Layard, who was at Indore early in the 
spring, was about to leave that city for Agra. 

rom Agra, he will descend to Calcutta. 


It is stated, on good authority, that 490,000 
copies of the pamphlet “England and the 
Emperor Napoleon ”’ have been sold in France. 

Hong Kong dates are to February 27th. 
“Braves”’ were mustering in large numbers 


around Canton, determined on an attempt to re- 
take the city. 


The Paris po are of the Morning Ad- 
vertiser says that the subscription for the pur- 
chase of M. Lamartine’s property has failed 
altogether. 

M. Ary Sheffer has recovered from his late 
severe illness, and is finishing two large pictures 
of “ M: erite at the Fountain,” and “ Faust 
holding the Poisoned Cup.” 


Lord Brougham ap a few weeks ago in 
his seat in the Hall of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, and Lord Palmerston was expected in 
Paris on a visit to Napoleon. 

The finances of Holland are in a very prosper- 
ous state. During the last seven years, about 
92,000,000 florins of the debt have been paid off. 
The Dutch possessions beyond sea, and partic- 
ularly Java, are also said to be very prosperous. 

Recent accounts from St. Petersburgh state 
that preparations on the most extensive scale 
are now being made for a fresh campaign against 
the Circassians. Never before, letters state, have 
such powerful means of attack been brought into 
action against these populations. 


—_——— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


A fine coat may cover a fool, but never con- 
ceals one. 


That pleasure only is according to nature 
which never cloys. 

Have a plan laid before, and for, every day. 
It’s the best plan in the world. r 


Forget not that human virtue is a polished 
steel, which is rusted by a breath. 


The sun produces life, or causes death, ac- 
cording as its rays fall—and so doth love. 

The mind is like a sheet of white paper in 
this—that the impressions it receives the often- 
est, and retains the longest, are black ones. 

Time is like a river, in which metals and solid 
substances are sunk, while chaff and straw swim 
upon the surface. 


Success produces confidence, confidence re- 
laxes industry, and negligence ruins that repu- 
tation which accuracy tl: raised. 

“I never knew,” said Lord Erskine, “a man 
remarkable for heroic bravery, whose ve 
aspect was not lighted up by gentleness and 
humanity.” 

The beneficence of the poor man cannot be 
so extensive a blessing to others as the benefi- 
cence of the rich man; but it may be quite as 
intense a blessing to himself. ; 

Knowledge may slumber in the memory, but 
it never dies; it is like the dormouse in the 
ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but 
awakes with the warm breath of spring. 

It is in disputes, as in armies—where the 
weaker side sets up false lights, and make a 

reat noise, so as to make the enemy believe 
em more numerous and stronger than they 
really are. 

Less work for the architect, and more for the 
gardener, would give us more abundant beauty 
at less cost, where the column and its adornings 
are ever renewed, and the painting and gilding 
warranted untarnished by time. 











Soker’s Budget. 


Why is love like a canal boat? Because it is 
an internal transport. 

A man is most properly said to be “ripe for 
anything” when he is a little mellow. 

Who smoked the first pipe? Prometheus, when 
he stole the fire from heaven to light his clay. 

A friend in the country writes us that he is 
“breaking colts.” All we have to say to him 
is—save the pieces. 

Did youever know a red-haired man who had 
a very clear notion of where scarlet began, and 
auburn terminated ? 

How to Grow a Moustache—Rub your upper 
lip with currant jelly, and the hare, as the inev- 
itable accompaniment, will soon follow. 

The man who was choked, while attempting 
to swallow an inconsistency, has recovered. His 
physician has forbidden his reading political pa- 
pers henceforth. 

An old settler out West, who was elected 
justice of the peace, couldn’t raise enough to pay 
an officer for swearing him in; so he stood be- 
fore a looking-glass and qualified himself. 

A fellow was charged with stealing a piece of 
cloth, when the lawyer put in as a plea that the 
individual charged with stealing could not see it, 
for it’s an invisible green. 

Two brothers in Maine, by the name of Rich, 
have been lately married to two sisters by the 
name of Wings, and have removed to Illinois. 
Thus “riches take to themselves wings.”” 


A fellow climbed one of the 2 rae of the mag- 
netic telegraph, at Baltimore, the other day, and 
applied his ear to the wire, in order to hear the 
news. 


Mr. Ferguson thinks it must be dangerous for 
acitizen of Sweden to get sober, as in that coun- 
try a man is deprived of the right to vote who 
gets drunk the third time. 





Quill and Scissors. 


A niece of Lord Rosse is preparing for publi- | 
| cation a most elaborate table of the planetary | 

system, dessribing the exact size of the planets, } 
their distance from the sun, and the several pe- | 
riods of time they take in their various motions, 
with many valuable particulars supplied by her 
learned and scientific relative. 

It is said that the _ enmemein mark on used 
| postage stamps may be removed by simple chem- 

icals, and it is suggested that the young man 
who wanted to collect enough to cover the walls 
of a room, and thereby obtain from an eccentric 
old chap the means of an education, probably 
understands the secret. 

The Dunstan Monument Association at Ha- 
verhill, which designs to erect a suitable monu- 
| ment to mark the spot where the heroic Hannah 
Dunstan was captured by the Indians, have 
raised more than a thousand dollars. ‘Ths whole 
sum needed is three thousand five aundred 
dollars. 

Two new metals, called Homeor, gold, and 
Argentina, silver, have been introduced in New 
York within a short time, in the shape of spoons, 
forks, etc. It is claimed they look and wear 
as well as gold and silver. They cost a little 
more than the ordinary silver-plated ware. 

The new Azof green of the Paris spring fash- 
ions is dyed with such poisonous materials that 
seamstresses who prick their fingers while sewing 
it, lose the use of their hands, and ladies have 
been taken violently ill from wearing shawls of 
this color. The tint is very brilliant. 


Norway has a population of about a million 
and a quarter. The inhabitants are nominally 
Protestant. There is not a Roman Catholic 
church or priest in the whole land. Neither a 
Jew nor a Jesuit is allowed by the constitution 
to set foot on the soil. 


Dr. Henry A. Ford, of Philadelphia, died at 
the American Mission at Gaboon River, west 
coast of Africa, lately, of malignant fever, after 
an illness of ten days. Dr. Ford has been con- 
nected with the mission seven years. 


A man named Thomas, of California, attempt- 
ed to hold his breath on a wager, and held it 80 
long that he could not let go. A post mortem 
examination showed that his heart had been 
completely burst asunder. 

Ti extent of the publishing business in the 
United States is revealed by the fact that about 
six thousand new books were issued within the 
past thirty-three months, by three hundred and 
eighty-five publishing houses. 

The oldest clock in America is one in the 
Philadelphia Library, which is nearly two centu- 
ries old. It was made in London, keeps _ 
time, and it is said to have been owned by Oliver 
Cromwell. 


Joseph Clayton died lately in Trenton, N. J., 
aged over 127 years. He was an active young 
man of twentyfive years of when the 
Declaration of Independence was declared. 


Russia is talking about a telegraph line via 
Siberia and across Bhering’s Straits to this con- 
tinent. The project is gigantic, but Russia is 
capable of great enterprises. 

The od New York have been instructed 
to rigidly enforce the law against v: it men- 
dicants. If this be done, one qgoume wil bo 
removed from the streets of Gotham. 


A family of nephews of James Hogg, the cel- 
ebrated “ Ettrick Shepherd,” the boon compan- 
ion of “Kit North,” etc., reside in Broome 
County, N. Y. 


The population of Mexico is about eight mil- 
lions, and the debt about one hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars. Don’t she need a 
guardian ? 

A descent was lately made upon the lottery 
dealers of Pittsburg, and the members of six 
different firms were arrested. 

The citizens of St. Cloud, Minnesota, have 
bought a new press for Mrs. Swisshelm, to re- 
place the one destroyed by the mob. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Virginia 
was in 1780, and the subscription price was $50 
per annum. 

According to estimate, the United States has 
increased in wealth full 100,000,000 dollars by 
railroads. 

The number of marriages in New Jersey dur- 
ing 1877, was 8340; deaths, 10,206; births, 
18,883. 

Watson & Co., of Springfield, Mass., have 
shipped ten cars to the Pasha of Egypt. 

A pony has been on exhibition in Pennsylva- 
nia, born with only three legs. 

More than half the clocks made in Connecti- 
cut are sent to England. 


An Iusurance Company in Baltimore now 
take zisk on rents. 











rE on 








Aarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry Hasel- 
wood to Miss Ellen Archer. 


By Rev. Mr. M’Larev, Mr. Joseph Johnson to Miss 
Catherine Mathieson. 


By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Jones to Miss Sarah 





McKenzie. 

By Rev. Mr. Knight, Mr. Sylvester 8. Chase to Miss 
Maria B. Seaver. 

By Rev. Mr. McCurdy, Mr. Daniel K. Wakefield to Miss 
Mary F. Chase. 


By Rev. Dr. dall, Albert G. Burke, Esq. to Miss 
Carrie H. B. Cooley. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Nathan ¢. ‘ 
Sears, of Boston, to Miss Lydia W. Nickerson. 

At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Colver, Mr. N. H. 
Seavey, of Charlestown, to Mises Emma A. Waterhouse. 

At Doseheneer, by Kev. Mr. Barrows, Mr. Joseph W. 
Hildreth to Miss L. Bailey. 

At Malden, by Rev. Mr. Stubbards, Mr. Joseph W. 
Pratt to Miss Maranda D. Basford. 

At Methuen, Alfred B. Hall, Esq. of Boston. to Miss 
Margaret W. Phillips. 

At Lynn, by Rev Mr. Gear, Mr. Asa Lewis to Mrs. 
Mary Ann Alley. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Briggs, Mr. Charles B Porter, 
of South Danvers, to Miss Laura Ellen Kenny 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Dwight, Mr. Charles P. 
Mason to Miss Sai E. Wadden 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Samuel Friend, 
Jr., to Mias Harriet Mellen. 

At Milford, by Rev. Mr. Maynard, Mr. William F. Spen- 
cer to Miss Mary K., daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


Deaths. 





In this city, Mise Annie BE. Clark, 28; Mrs. Olive C. 
Roberts, 65; Mr. Dennis J. Lyons; Mrs. Elizabeth 8. 
Hickford; Miss Ellen P. Harwood, 24; Mr Christian Pe- 
terson, 65; Mr. Domingo de Castro, 68; Mr. Robert Aiken, 
72; Mr. Edward Hooker, 23; Mr. Marquis F Josselyn, 
73; Widow Dimis Loomis Davenport, 82; Mr. Stillman 
Knights, 48; Mies Ellen P. Howard, 24; Mrs. Henrietta 
Matilda Leinkauf, 30; Mre. Nancy b Morse, 79; Mr. Na- 
than Southworth, of Hingham; Mrs. Eliza Peck, 64; 
Mrs. Anna T. Jones, 30. 

At Charlestown, Mre. Betey Flanders, 81; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Jane Ettinger, 26. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Martha Withers, 37; Mrs. Julia A 
\- are, 22. 

At Cambridge, Mies Julia Ann Russell, 26 

‘At Brookline. Miss Catherine French, 66 

At Maiden, Mr. Aaron Waitt, #1. 

At Milton, Mrs. BE. M., wife of William Rogers, Kaq., 3) 

At Dedham. Mr. Calvin Guild, 83. 

At Mendon, Mr. Seth poses, 0. 

At Mediord, Mr. Jedediah Blanchard, 74 

At Lowell, Mr. J. B. Giles, 62 

At Bolton, Mrs. Rachel Reed, 76. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Pamelia Leonard, 76 

At Northfield, Mr. Horace Holton, 76 

At Gloucester, Miss Mary Eliz Dexter, 24 

At West Newbury, Mixes Hannah Ordway, 88. 

At Newburyport, Mra. Merey Brown Smith, 62; Mr. 
Anthony Davenport, 72. 

At “=ntucket, Mr. Joshas Sawyer, 4; Mr. Aaron Fol- 
ker, 82; Mr. William A. Easton, 40. 

At Fall River, Mr. Christopher Bennett, 83 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LINES 


Suggested by a conversation on the subject of ‘Which is the 
happiest time of human life?” 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 

A question rises: Which among the years 

Of human life confers most happiness? 

Or really is superior? which appears 

To fact and reason truest state to bless? 

Some argue Childhood—some the term of Youth-- 
Some Central Life, and some the Age of Truth. 


Childhood is happy, knowing not a care, 
Happy in innocence without a stain; 
Happy, like spring's fresh bud, expanding, fair; | 
Happy, unconscious of a mental pain; 
Happy, as dandled on the parent knee, 
Or tripping o’er the floor in smiling glee. 


Youth, the poetic dream of rainbow hue, 

Of sunlike lustre in a cloudless sky, 

Treads the green lawn beneath the arching blue, 
Glorious in his own fancied destiny ; 

And seeing, as in clear kaleidoscope, 

The brilliant figures of his soul’s best hope 





The middle era of maturity, 

When mind attains the acme of its power, 
And all of science or of wealth are free 

Ona his proud head to pour their genial shower, 
Or lift him up before his fellow-men, 

In all the value of renown or gain. 


Age-comes, with sense and faculties entire, 

With wisdom gathered from a thousand springs, 
Peacefully seated by life’s evening fire, 

While children’s children, in bright halo, flings 
Home's charm around, as blest as man can crave, 
Strewing with flowers his pathway to the grave. 


What the decision? which of these must bear 

The palm of preference over all the rest? 

Linked with each other, yet distinct, they share 
Few traits in common; each hath separate crest; 
Their sphere of action, feelings, motives, claim 
Each different course, though self be still the same. 





One thing is certain: as our years roll on, 

And early life has vanished as a dream, 

All of our schoolboy days forever gone, 

And we fast gliding down time’s rapid stream, 
Remembrance, fondly, as in loveliest song, 

Breathes from the heart—‘‘ The days when I was youog!”’ 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I once knew—excuse the theft and the assas- 
sination—the type of Count Horace in my ro- 
mance of Pauline. This was a man of thirty, 
pale, slender, affected with a slight, nervous 
cough, which increased whenever he experienced 
any emotion, of which this cough was, however, 
the only outward sign. He was, in ordinary 
life, sensual as an Oriental, voluptuous as a 
Sybarite; then, on occasion, temperate and 
enduring as a shepherd of the Sabine. Never 
finding cushions soft enough, sofas elastic'enough, 
when he came to smoke his narguilhi in my 
saloon ; and with all that, riding horseback at 
full speed fifty leagues on a stretch, lying on the 
damp ground, or wrapped in his cloak, braving 
heat and cold, as if heat and cold had no power 
over him ; in fine, being, I repeat it, apart from 
the crime, that strange composition of extremes 
which I have attempted to depict in the husband 
of Pauline ; and yet I would not answer for it 
that he may not have been a negro trader, like 
Jacques Munier, or a pirate, like Lara. 

He rarely talked on philosophy or morality. 
He said these gave him ennui, and he feared 
nothing so much. When this malady, which he 
called his cancer, seized him, he passed from to- 
bacco to opium, and, in case of the insufficiency 
of opium, to haschisch. Then, during eijsht, 
ten, or fifteen days, he was numb as a serpent 
which is digesting, and shut himself up amid his 
dreams and hallucinations, guarded by his single 
domestic ; then, at the expiration of this time, 
he re-appeared, cured for the time at least, of his 
ennui. 

He never spoke of his past history. It might 
have been thought that, for fatal reasons, he had 
blotted it from his memory. If a word escaped 
him respecting it, it was always involuntary and 
startling to those who listened; for this word 
revealed one of those exceptionable lives which 
furnished Byron with the subject of his Corsair, : 
and Charles Nodier with his fable of Jean 
Sbogar. 

One winter eveniny when he had come to take 
a cup of tea with me, and was smoking cigar- 
ettes of Turkish tobacco, accommodating him- 
self as well as he could on a sofa covered with 
qushions, he said, as he watched the wreaths of 
smoke ascending to the ceiling : 

“T called to see you last evening. Where 
were you ?” 

“ Hunting at Villers Cotterets.” 

“Were you not born there ?” 

“Yes, and my oldest friends live there still.” 
“Were you successful in your chase ?” 

“ Tolerably so; my dog Tambeau started two 
deer and I killed them both.” 

“Tdid as much one day with two elephants,” 
replied Horace carelessly, sending a new whiff 
of smoke towards the ceiling. 

“ Indeed,” said I. 

“‘T repeat that one day, in hunting at Ceylon, 
I killed at one shot a male elephant, and a female 
elephant, whose little one I had killed.” 

“ You have then been at Ceylon?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At what period ?” 

“Tn 1820.” 

“ How old were you ?” 

“I donot know exactly; eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-two years, perhaps.” 

“Have you any objection to giving me an 
account of the chase to which you have 
alluded ?” 

“None at all.” 

And immediately, slowly, carelessly, in that 
monotonous and unaccented tone which was 
habitual with him when not agitated by any 
emotion, he commenced : 

“1 had been in Ceylon about three months—” 
“What were you doing in Ceylon ?” 

“That will not interest you, I assure you. 
Suppose I went there to fish for pearls.” 

“ You have one on your cravat which appears 
to me fine enough to have come from there.” 





“Yes, it is the finest I have seen in Paris. 
Jannisret has estimated it at thirty thousand 
francs; Marle at thirty-two thousand. Fromert 
Maurice told me frankly that it was beyond all 
price. Last evening, my servant, in sweeping 
my room, had thrown it out into the dirt; I 
scolded him for his negligence—not very sharp- 
ly, you know how I scold—he became indignant. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘if I have lost your pearl, you 
can take it oat of my wages.’ An hour after- 
wards, he brought it to me; he had found it 
among the ashes. I gave him a hundred louis ; 
he has not yet understood why. 

‘Iwas then in Ceylon for the purpose of 
pearl fishing. I had been there three months ; I 
lodged at the Mansion House, on the shore of 
that splendid sea into which the Ganges empties. 
When you go to Ceylon, lodge there; it is one 
of the most charming places in the whole world. 

“One morning one of my friends, nephew or 
ward, I do not remember which, of Sir Robert 
Peel, entered my room as I was gazing from my 
bed, through the open window, on the sharks 
which were sporting on the surface of the water. 

“ ¢ What good wind brings you this morning?” 
asked I. 

“© You are a hunter?’ 
oe Yes.’ 





















lower cartilage of the ear, and to which they 
suspend all sorts of trinkets. Under this unu- 
sual weight, much valued by the natives, a new 
beauty is created—the ears become pierced with 
a hole of one inch, and are elongated there. 
They go bareheaded, notwithstanding the sun, 
whose heat is usually from forty to forty-five 
degrees. It is true that they carry a parasol 
made of a talipot leaf, which they hold in their 
hands, and with which they shelter their heads. 

“The costume of the Malabars is composed 
of a turban, a cord and a strip of cloth one foot 
broad and three feet long. The turban encircles 
the forehead ; the cord, the waist, and the cloth 
the body. 

“ The Portuguese are not Portuguese, but chil- 
dren of intermarriages between the whites and 
natives of the country, or Malabars. They live 
by themselves, marry among themselves, and 
form a mulatto race which detest the whites, 
and despise the blacks; that is to say, detest 
their own fathers and mothers. 

“ All houses are used for commercial pur- 
poses; every house is a shop, a warehouse or a 
depot. The proprietors sleep in these shops, 
warehouses or depots. The rest of the popula- 


silver or copper, which they pass through the 





“* Will you accompany us to-morrow to an 
elephant hunt?’ ” 

Horace stopped. 

“Tam a singular man. To understand me 
thoroughly you must know that I am a coward. 
I therefore hesitated at first to accept the propo- 
sition, and answered : 

“An elephant hunt ; yes—no—how long will 
it last?” 

« «From seven to eight days.’ 

“© Seven to eightdays ; Ido not know whether 
Ican—’ 

“«Well, reflect,’ replied Sir William, ‘you 
will have time from this till to-morrow.’ 

“Tt seemed to me, by the tones of the Eng- 
lish officer, that he had read to the bottom of my 
heart, and had seen what was passing there. 

«No, no,’ replied I, hastily, ‘I do not need 
to reflect; I will go.’ 

“T took my handkerchief and wiped away the 
perspiration from my forehead. 

“* Have you arms ? asked Sir William. 

“¢T have a carbine and hunting gun.’ 

«They will be insufficient. You will need,’ 
continued Sir William, ‘three double-barrelled 
carbines.’ 

“« Where shall I get them ?” 

* JT will lend them to you.’ 

“But, my dear sir, J shall break down under 
the weight of so much artillery.’ 

“«Do not make yourself uneasy about that. 
Does a white man carry anything here in India? 
It is the business your negroes. Take your 
most reliable appos, and we will show you how 
to use them,’ ” 

“May I, without indiscretion,” inquired I, 
interrupting the narrator, “ask you what you 
mean by appos?” 

“They are the confidential negroes, which 
the French, Dutch or English attach to their 
particular service.” 

“Very well; go on.” 

“The rendezvous was appointed for the next 
day morning at six o’clock. At Ceylon, I must 
tell you, my dear sir, that the sun is hopelessly 
punctual ; it rises at six in the morning and sets 
at six in the evening, never sooner, later; only 
it comes up like a flash of lightning and goes 
down as suddenly. There is neither dawn nor 
twilight. 

“At ten minutes before six I was ready. I 
had called, at five, my domestics, who entered 
immediately, and assisted me to dress. In India 
the servants lie down with their clothes on, if the 
costume they wear can be called clothes, on 
mats, in the hall outside the door. You have 
but to call, they shake their ears and are ready. 
My horse, all saddled and bridled, was neighing 
at the door. One of my appos was holding him 
by the bridle, the two others were waiting, doing 
nothing. My hunting equipment was to be 

prepared by Sir William. 

“ We traversed the fort, inhabited by the white 
merchants, who have, for the most part, only 
their warehouse and counting-rooms. We passed 
beneath an arch formed by the fortifications ; 
we crossed the post, and entered the Peltah. 
This is the city, this is Colombo. Colombo is 
inhabited by the black Cingalese, by the Mala- 
bars and the Portugese. The Cingalese are the 
natives of the country; they form almost the 
whole of the commercial class among the 
citizens. ; 

“The Malabars come, every year, to hire 
themselves out to till the ground, to be porters, 
rarely servants ; this is the same trade which the 
Corsicans ply, crossing the arm of the sea which 
separates them from Italy, going to Lucca to 
help in harvest, and taking with them three- 
fourths of their wages. The Malabars are paid 
seven sous per day, three pence. They spend 
one sou, one penny ; for they count money in 
the English or Indian mode; they spend one 
sou per day in buying rice and the means of 
cooking it ; every twenty-four hours they lay aside 
six sous, and when they have amassed four or 
five pounds sterling, they return home to buy an 
acre of land, cultivate rice, and become propri- 
etors. A constitutional government comes, they 
ascend one degree, and are electors. The Por- 
tuguese are the rulers of the country. The Cin- 
galese wear a white vest, and a roll of white 
cloth around their waists, and hanging to their 
ankles. The rich wear sandals; the poor go 

barefooted. The most original part of the dress 

of Cingalese is the coigfure. They wear the hair 
long, turned back a /a Chinese, like that of wo- 
men, rolled behind in a twist, and fastened with 

a shell comb, compared with which the combs of 

the women of Seville are small; the largest are 

the most elegant. 


“ This coiffure is a tribute paid by the Cinga- | 


lese. The Portuguese, trading in China, and 
bringing from thence whole cargoes of shell, have 


found it convenient to compel the Cingalese to | 


wear combs. They had some difficulty in doing 
so; but at present they are accustomed to it, and 
find it charming. The rest of their accoutre- 
ment is composed of a species of circlet of gold, 





tion sleep under the verandahs of houses ; that 
is to say, under the outer gallery. Those who 
arrive too late, or who find no place there, sleep 
beneath the canopy of the sky. All little trades 
are practised in the open air, under the banana, 
cocoa or palm trees. There the fishermen sell 
their fish, the barbers shave, the cooks bake their 
cakes. At six o'clock in the morning, all are 
going, coming, sereaming, shouting, swarming, 
working. 

“TI found Sir William ready; four or five 
hunters were awaiting me there, others were to 
join us on the route. Munitions, divided into 
equal portions, were placed on the backs of each 
of my appos. Each received, besides, one of 
the double-barrelled carbines of which Sir Wil- 
liam had spoken, and which weighed from twelve 
to fifteen pounds. 

“On leaving Peltah, we crossed a bridge 
thrown over a splendid river, broad as the Seine 
at Rouen; then we took the right bank, along 
which extends the road to (audee, traced amid 
soil of a brick red. The road coasts along the 
river at a distance of from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred paces. This route, delightfully 
cool, is shaded by magnificent trees, bananas, 
palms, mimosas, tulip-trees, tropical giants which 
wave their tufted heads in the purest ether, and 
unite in bowers over the travellers. Along their 
stems ascended vines and creepers of every de- 
scription, with flowers of red, purple and sap- 
phire ; all that lives of that vegetable existence 
so powerful in India, where the reed has the 
stature of the poplar, and where a fig tree be- 
comes of itself, at the end of ten years, a forest, 
with its flocks of peacocks, its troops of monkeys, 
its hordes of tigers, and its broods of serpents, 
as if it dated from the creation of the world. 

“ At the end of the bridge, we had rejoined 
four new cavaliers. There were eleven of us in 
all. Each of us had three, four or five negroes ; 
our party was composed of nearly fifty persons. 
The hunters were on horseback, having each a 
negro at his horse’s head and tail. Those at the 
head pretended to be leading it by the bridle; 
those at the tail fluttered a handkerchief with 
which they drove away the flies. Not one had 
the idea of using this handkerchief for himself; 
a negro is never warm. 

“ At the end of two leagues, which we made 
in three quarters of an hour, we arrived at the 
temple of Bouddha. This temple is one of the 
most celebrated, possessing one of the tusks of 
the elephant of the god. Now this relic is the 
more precious that the elephants of Ceylon have 
no tusks. The temple is a building more than 
simple, and which belongs to no species of archi- 
tecture. It is covered with a cupola of plaster 
whitewashed, resembling a gigantic egg cut in 
the middle and placed on the ground. The 
doors are walled, and the monument is sur- 
rounded with a species of wall, on which flowers 
are strewn. At sight of a caravan, whatever it 
be, the priest of the god arrives, clad ina canary- 
colored garment; without a beard, but with 
magnificent hair, fastened up by means of an 
immense shell comb. 

“ Our guides informed us that he was a great 
saint. He had made a vow, one common 
enough, to allow the nail of his little finger to 
grow. ‘The nail had reached a length of three 
inches, and unable longer to preserve its form, 
was growing in the shape of a corkscrew. The 
priest introduced us into the temple by a con- 
cealed door. Its interior resembled, as to the 
paintings, those of the Egyptian tombs. These 
paintings represented the life of Bouddha. 

“ Besides, the statue of Bouddha, under the 
form of a large trunk of wood, from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, is presented for the adoration 
of the faithful. It lies in a showcase, its head 
resting on a wooden cushion, resembling a cask. 
The whole is painted and varnished. The priest 
assured us that not only was this trunk the por- 
trait of Bouddha, but it indicated his exact size. 
Another trunk, halfas large, represented Madame 
Bouddha. A third, of the same size with the 
second, was the effigy of Shiva. 

“ Until then, as you see, there had been noth- 
ing very exciting to the imagination; only 
when we asked the priest the signification of the 
gigantic egg, beneath the shell of which we had 
been introduced, he replied to us that it was the 
tomb covering the grave in which was interred, 
ten leagues beneath the ground, the tusk of the 
elephant of Bouddha. Preferring to believe his 
word rather than to go down to see, we gave the 
man a rupee, and, mounting our horses, con- 
tinued our journey. 

“The road,” pursued Horace, “ is the same as 
far as Postaye; only in proportion as we are at 
a distance from the city, and encounter fewer 
men, the number of animals increase. We ar- 
rived at Postaye, our first stopping place, about 
two o’clock, passed the night at the hotel there, 
and the next day pursued our journey. 

| On leaving Postaye, we quitted the public 
| road, and after an hour’s gallop, began to climb 
the western side of the chain of mountains 
| placed in the middle of the island like the back- 























































bone of a fish. On its most elevated summit, 
that is to say, at eight thousand feet above the | 
level of the sea, is built the city of Nuera Ellia. 

“ Our cortege, which, as I have said, was com- | 
posed of eleven white men, and fifty blacks, 
negroes or Malabars, became indefinitely elon- 
gated ; for since we had left the public road, the 
path had grown narrower and narrower, till only 
one man could pass at a time. Suddenly, on 
reaching the summit of the hill, we were climb- 
ing, we saw a monkey cross the road, then two, 
four, ten, the whole band ; I sent a ball into their | 
midst, and piercing cries announced that I had 
hit one of them. The friends of the poor ani- 
mal did not desert him, notwithstanding their 
affright ; they thronged around him, expressing 
by all sorts of gestures their grief for his mis- 
fortune. We hastily left this family scene. 
Perhaps the wounded monkey was cured; our 
negroes assert that the monkeys have among 
them excellent physicians. 

“ At a quarter of a league from the scene of 
this adventure, we entered a coffee plantation. 
This spot had been designed for the first halt. 
A large building stood in the middle of the 
plantation. We approached it. It seemed de- 
serted. Our guide knocked, and a negro came 
out. 

“«« Whose house is this?” asked Sir William. 

“*Sir Andrew Lindsay’s.’ 

“«Ts he at home?” 

ace No ’ 

“* Give us breakfast.’ 

“*Do the gentlemen wish anything in the 
meantime ?” 

“We will take a glass of Madeira or Xeres.’ 

“We established ourselves in the house, and 
remained there until the next day, using it as 
our own, There were, I have said, eleven mas- 
ters and more than fifty servants. We ate, we 
drank, we slept, and set out again on the mor- 
row. None of us were acquainted with the 
proprietor. It is thus hospitality is practised in 
Ceylon. 

« At a quarter of a league from the plantation, 
the land changed its aspect ; we marched through 
the jungle, and the temperature refreshed us, it 
seemed like an European climate. In fact, we 
were seven or eight thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. We breakfasted early at Nuera 
Ellia, and immediately started again for the 
plain of elephants, marching always through the 
jungle. 

“On arriving at Elephant Plain, we found a 
little company of five or six hunters, who had 
come there to chase the elk. On perceiving 
them our joy was great; we had neglected to 
take food on leaving Nuera Ellia, and relied on 
these first comers to share fraternally with us, 
if they had provisions. They had just exhausted 
all theirs. The plantation of Sir Andrew, and 
the manner in which we had been treated there, 
had rendered us confident; but there was here 
no building, hostelry or inn, except a farm be- 
longing to the government, and at which trav- 
ellers stopped ; these huts are constructed of the 
dried leaves of the talipot, thirty or forty of 
which are sufficient for a hut, and one forms the 


door. 
“We were obliged to sup on some fragments 


of biscuit which we had brought. I almost re- 
gretted having set my monkey at liberty; he 
was young, consequently he must have been ten- 
der ; and I confess, that notwithstanding his re- 
semblance to my race, I could have devoured 
him, and gnawed the bones as clean as possible. 
To complete our misfortunes, a violent storm 
arose. My dear sir, you have no idea of a storm 
under the tropics. Our dogs barked, our horses 
neighed and stamped; not one of us closed an 
eye through the whole night. 

“Inthe morning, hunger and want of sleep 
had almost maddened us; we resolved to hunt, 
not for pleasure, but to obtain food. Conse- 
quently we took our guns and hunting knives, 
let loose our dogs, sent our negroes into the 
jungle, and followed. We were successful in 
securing a gigantic elk, which we roasted before 
an immense fire, and devoured with keen appe- 
tites. After breakfast we remounted our horses, 
much refreshed, and set out for Bintenne. Ele- 
phants are found only between Bintenne and 
Badula. 

“ At a quarter of a league from the spot where 
we had breakfasted, the road took a sudden turn. 
On approaching this spot our horses began to 
give signs of uneasiness. At the moment of 
passing it, my horse, who was at the head, reared. 
My horse-keeper—they call thus the negro who 
leads the horse by the bridle—then told me that 
my horse had doubtless scented an elephant. I 
employed every possible means, spurs, whipping, 
to compel him to go on; he refused to take a 
single step. My horse-keeper took him by the 
bridle; I sprang to the ground, and with gun in 
hand, turned the corner of the road. 

“My black was not mistaken. Ata hundred 
paces from me was one of those blacks employed 
here in mending the roads. He was drawing, 
with his quiet and regular step, one of those im- 
mense iron rollers used with us to level the 
walks in public gardens. It would have taken 
eight or ten horses to have drawn the heavy 
machine ; he drew it without seeming to perceive 
that he was harnessed to anything. Another 
elephant, guided by his cornac, was rolling hewn 
stones, and laying them in a line on the brink of 
a precipice, where they were intended to form a 
parapet. 

“ At sight of these horses, the elephants were 
frightened; for, notwithstanding what Butfon 
says, elephants are as afraid of horses as horses 
are of them; and if, on one side the cornacs 
had not stopped the elephants, and on the other 
the horse-keepers the horses, the latter would 
certainly have returned to Nuera Ellia, while 
the former would have run to Bintenne. These 
elephants interested me much, I had never seen 
an animal thus occupied in performing the task 
of aman. Afterwards, at Bombay, I became 
better acquainted with the intelligence of these 
animals. 

“ They are there used particularly in wood- 
yards, when they labor, from six o’clock in the 
morning until six in the evening, in piling trunks 



























of trees, of all sizes. To put these trunks of 
trees in their places would require the power of 


twenty-five men, or that of a machine. The 
elephant places the trunk of a tree in his pro- 
boscis, raises it as if it were a wisp of straw, 
puts it in its place, and, at a sign from his cor- 


| nac, moves it to the right or left, pushes it for- 


ward or backward. During six hours in the 
morning, and five in the afternoon he labors, 
performing the work of about forty men. At 
noon, and at six o'clock, he eats; at one, he 
returns to his labor; at seven he goes to rest. 

“ As soon as the first stroke of twelve, or of 
six sounds, the elephant stops, and nothing in 
the world, neither caresses nor menaces, can in- 
duce him to resume his labors. If he is just 
about to lift a burden he does not lift it; if he 
has raised it up half or three quarters of the 
distance, he lays iton the ground. The next 
day, if this is at night, an hour afterwards if at 
noon, he resumes the same piece of wood, no 
other, and places it where he would have placed 
it the day or hour previous. 

“If the elephant finds himself slightly indis- 
posed, he ‘disappears, remains one, two or three 
days, returns cured, and resumes his task. His 
longest absence, when he returns at all, is from 
six to seven days; if it exceeds eight days, he 
will never return; he has become wild, or is 


dead. 
“You know how elephants are recruited : 


they are allured into a species of park, sur- 
rounded with enormous palisades ; there they 
are left three or four days without food. Hun- 
ger commences their domestic education. To 
finish it, two tame elephants are introduced, who 
strike the wild elephant with their trunks until 
the latter yields. Once subjected, he is tame, 
and in his turn serves to level roads, make para- 
pets, pile wood, and tame others. 

“Encountered in a herd, elephants are rarely 
dangerous, and do not attack men. Why should 
they? They are not carnivorous. Only the 
parias among them are to be feared. Those who 
have committed crimes against the unknown 
laws which govern elephants, are Lanished from 
the society of elephants, and are everywhere 
recognized, repulsed, rejected. By what signs 
do other elephants recognize them? We do net 
know; but once exiled they can associate only 
with the exiled. 

“ Now this solitude renders them misanthropes, 
this isolation ferocious. They revenge them- 
selves on all they encounter, men and animals. 
On foot or on horseback, a negro or white man, 
armed or unarmed, the man who finds himself 
in their way is a lost man. 

“ The elephant, as soon as he perceives him, 
pursues him, overtakes him, seizes him with his 
trunk, whirls him round two or three times as @ 
slinger who is about to cast a stone, throws him 
on the ground, puts his foot on his breast. All 
is over with him. 

“ Arrived at Bintenne, we left our horses, and 
buried ourselves in the jungle; a pleasant labor, 
a charming road which each is obliged to clear 
for himself with his hunting knife. The spot 
where we were to commence our labors had been 
indicated by negroes sent three days in advance, 
and who had discovered the tracks of a herdjof 
elephants. There were nearly two leagues of 
path to be cleared through the jungle. 

“ Our guide marched before us, or rather in 
the centre of our line. Each of us cut his way 
as well as he could through the tangled brush, 
and when one was detained, the others waited. 
As we advanced towards the spot where we 
were to encounter our enemies, Sir William 
recommended to us to make as little noise as 
possible, and, if we spoke to speak low. After 
a march of two hours, during which we per- 
formed the labors of pioneers, we arrived at a 
large opening, which we recognized as having 
been shortly before abandoned by the elephants, 

“On a diameter of about a hundred paces, 
talipot, banana, ravenalia trees, were strewed 
like wheat on a threshing floor; the gigantic 
hurvest was crushed, bruised, almost trampled 
upon ; the colossal troops had made a litter of 
trees fifty feet high. Two immense paths had 
been opened in the jungle, like tunnels, each 
thirty feet wide. The herd, separated into two 
ditferent bands, had taken two different routes. 

“ We stopped, we had arrived. Sir William, 
the most familiar of us all with this species of 
chase, gave us his final instructions. These in- 
structious were especially addressed to me, as a 
novice. Sir William had killed six or seven 
hundred elephants ; he had counted up to five 
hundred and then ceased counting. But one ac- 
cident had ever happened to him. Oue day he 
imprudently fired twice on a young elephant, 
and was-attacked by the mother; he turned to 
take his second gun, but his negro, alarmed, had 
taken flight, carrying the gun with him. He had 
not time for flight ; the elephant seized him with 
its trunk, and threw hfm on the ground. 

“ Fortunately, the elephant’s upright position 
allowed his companions to fire upon it easily. 
The elephant, enraged, threw Sir William twenty 
paces from it, and fell upon the hunters. Sir 

William had nearly died, not of the fall, but of 
the grasp of the elephant on his side. He could 
not draw a long breath for more than a month. 

“ So his first charge to me was, never to fire 
on a young elephant; this imprudence usually 
resulting in provoking an attack from the whole 
herd. ‘Lhe other charges were not to fire on ele- 
phants with tusks, or on white elephants, these 
weapons and this color being marks of great po- 
sition and high dignity. Every elephant with 
tusks is aking; every white clephant is a god. 

“ Elephants are vulnerable in one point only. 
In the middie of the forehead, there is a slight 
depression of the skull; it is within the circle of 
this depression, as large as the crown of a hat, 
that the ball must be lodged. If the animal is 
not killed at once, he turns upon the one who 
tired, and recognizes him, even though twenty 
shots have been fired by as many hunters. On 
his attack, the hunter must spring aside, and at 
the moment of his passing him, lodge a second 
ball in his ear. All these evolutions seemed 
trifles to Sir William. I had listened so atten- 

| tively, that he said, with a smile : 

“* Good Horace, [ shall not need to repeat 
my instructions.’ 

“ I smiled, though my lips trembled 

“* You shall judge,’ replied L. 
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“And, as I thus replied, I made up m) 
if there were in the herd a young one— 
phant with tusks, or a white elephant 
upon them. Only I said nothing, wis 
surprise my companions, 

“While Sir William was giving us 
instructions, we heard great outcries, Th< 
ceeded from our negroes, who having he 
elephants, were attempting to put them t 
by howling like possessed ones, Sudde 
heard them coming towards us like a hw’ 
and felt the earth tremble beneath their fe 

“ Twenty elephants were coming at f 
through one of the two tunnels, only 
through the other—a female, male, and + 
one. 

“*Sir William,’ said I, in English, * | 
the rest of the herd to you and these gen 
Task you to leave these three to me 
turning to my oppos, 1 said, ‘Come on! 
taking one of the three guns, 1 sprang 
the three elephants. 

“LT might have sought shelter behind 
I planted myself in the very middle of u 
Two of my negroes trembled violent 
turned from ebony black to mouse gray 
only appeared resolute, 

* Let those who are afraid, go!’ 

“*] will remain,’ said one of them, 

“The two others did not reply, but 
looked with terror at the elephants, wh: 
now only a hundred paces from us. 

“*Take a gunin each hand,’ said I 
bravest, ‘and be ready to hand them to m 
need.’ 

“ Tlis two comrades suffered him to tab. 
guns without resistance. Then, the ele 
still approaching, they provided for the: 
safety. ldo not know what became o: 
My eyes were fixed on the three colo: 

they seemed to me genuine mastodons. 

“ When they were at thirty paces fron 
aimed at the little one. It was trotting 
between his father and mother, At twenty 
I fired. It stopped short, staggered as if; 
drank, and fell heavily to the ground, ‘| 
male uttered a cry—a mother's cry, a: 
heart-rending and menacing—and stopp: 
to attempt to raise it. The male came . 
towards me. At six paces, I lodged a i 
the middle of his forehead, In the fury 
attack, he passed me. I had sprung asi’ 
laid my hand on a second gun, In atte 
to turn upon me, the elephant fell on his 
I saw ly his eye that he would rise no 
His body fell slowly ; he essayed to utter . 
Frightful in the beginning, it expired in « 

“At this cry, the female turned towa: 
abandoning her little one, When she wa» 
two paces, I sprang aside and fired two 
into her ear, Lead, paper, powder, all « 
there, and did their work, 

“* Faith!’ said I, ‘let each do as much 
elephants in four shots, is pretty work!’ 

“And seating myself on the little ei. 
which was about as tall as a horse, 1 drew 
match and lighted my cigar. 

“ We bore off five elephants’ tails ; the - 
all the trophies that were taken, My 6! 
them was three. One negro was er: 
another, thrown furiously, had been bro . 
two against a tree. Not one of us receiy 
slightest scratch. 

“ This is the history you asked of me; \: 
not interesting, it is at least true.” 
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Ganriette pe Courcy was the mor 
tiful maiden in the whole city of Versail): 
say that her hair was a dark, rich brow: 
and wavy, her eyes a deep blue, shaded | 
dark eyelashes, a complexion displaying ' 
and the rose, and a figure tall and grace! | 
not to give any idea of her wondrous bes 
beauty which consisted not in regularity 
tures and sparkling eyes, but in the ex; 
which varied with every thought and : 
Gabrielle was as good as she was be. 
Some time previous to the opening of ou 
she had plighted her faith to one Be 
Montmorency, a young man, son of a ne) 
poor, but proud and of good family. 
faith had been plighted upon the eve o 
trand’s departure for the army—the army 
left for Austerlitz. 

Gabrielle was the only child of the imn 
wealthy widow Madame Celeste de Co: 
proud, ambitious, heartless woman. Few 
acters are found so weak, as that of Made 
Courcy. Unlike her daughter, she wasn: 
good looking; and her daughter's beauty 
constant source of annoyance aud jealo 
her, suve when she thought of it as ® me 

connecting herself with some grand fan 
duke, count, or even prince. To her, ¢ 
trothal of ber daughter to her neighbor 
morency's #on was a secret. She had sv 
that the young people had an attach 
each other, and had immediately reso 
such measures as she thought had put an 
any such foolish nonsense, 

Madame de Courcy had « formidabk 
an opposite neighbor, Madame St. Leon 
beautiful widow, with two handsome i 
Elinor and Isabel. ‘True, the daughters 
not to be compared, in beaaty and aceo: 
ments, with Gabrielle; bet the mother, | 
was Leautiful and very agreeable. The t» 
mothers were outwardly very friendly ; be, 
hated the other in ber heart. Madame &: 
hated her neighbor because, although not 
any claims to Leauty, she was very we 
Thas the two women lived, each « spy apo 

other 

Madame St. Leon was calling apon her 
friend Celeste,” as she called her when « 
feeling particularly il! natured. At last 
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the riets heiress of thety hed to make ¢ 
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ve men, or that of a machine. The 
places the trunk of a tree in his pro- 
rises it as if it were a wisp of straw, 
1 its place, and, at a sign from his cor- 
ves it to the right or left, pushes it for- 
backward. During six hours in the 
«, and five in the afternoon he labors, 
ng the work of about forty men. At 
ud at six o’clock, he eats; at one, he 
to his labor; at seven he goes to rest. 
soon as the first stroke of twelve, or of 
ids, the elephant stops, and nothing in 
\d, neither caresses nor menaces, can in- 
m to resume his labors. If he is just 
) lift a burden he does not lift it; if he 
ved it up half or three quarters of the 
e, he lays iton the ground. The next 
this is at night, an hour afterwards if at 
e resumes the same piece of wood, no 
ind places it where he would have placed 
ay or hour previvus. 
the elephant finds himself slightly indis- 
he ‘disappears, remains one, two or three 
returns cured, and resumes his task. His 
t absence, when ke returns at all, is from 
, seven days; if it exceeds eight days, he 
ver return; he has become wild, or is 


ou know how elephants are recruited : 
are allured into a species of park, sur- 
ed with enormous palisades ; there they 
ft three or four days without food. Hun- 
ommences their domestic education. To 
it, two tame elephants are introduced, who 
. the wild elephant with their trunks until 
stter yields. Once subjected, he is tame, 
a his turn serves to level roads, make para- 
pile wood, and tame others. 
‘neountered in herd, elephants are rarely 
vrous, and do not attack men. Why should 
They are not carnivorous. Only the 
\s among them are to be feared. Those who 
committed crimes against the unknown 
which govern elephants, are Lanished from 
ociety of elephants, and are everywhere 
-nized, repulsed, rejected. By what signs 
her elephants recognize them? We do not 
; but once exiled they can associate only 
the exiled. 
Now this solitude renders them misanthropes, 
isolation ferocious. They revenge them- 
3 on all they encounter, men and animals. 
‘oot or on horseback, a negro or white man, 
-d or unarmed, the man who finds himself 
\teir way is a lost man. , 
The elephant, as soon as he perceives him, 
cues him, overtakes him, seizes him with his 
<, whirls him round two or three times as @ 
ver who is about to cast a stone, throws him 
\1e ground, puts his foot on his breast. All 
ver with him. 
Arrived at Bintenne, we left our horses, and 
:d ourselves in the jungle; a pleasant labor, 
arming road which each is obliged to clear 
aimself with his hunting knife. The spot 
re we were to commence our labors had been 
cated by negroes sent three days in advance, 
who had discovered the tracks of a herdyof 
nants. There were nearly two leagues of 
1. to be cleared through the jungle. , 
Our guide marched before us, or rather in 
centre of our line. Each of us cut his way 
yell as he could through the tangled brush, 
. when one was detained, the others waited. 
we advanced towards the spot where we 
» to encounter our enemies, Sir William 
»mmended to us to make as little noise as 
sible, and, if we spoke to speak low. After 
aarch of two hours, during which we per- 
cned the labors of pioneers, we arrived at a 
ve opening, which we recognized as having 
a shortly before abandoned by the elephants. 
On a diameter of about a hundred paces, 
.pot, banana, ravenalia trees, were strewed 
s wheat on a threshing floor; the gigantic 
vest was crushed, bruised, almost trampled 
von; the colossal troops had made a liter of 
cos fifty feet high. Two immense paths had 
n opened in the jungle, like tunnels, each 
irty feet wide. The herd, separated into two 
‘erent bands, had taken two different routes. 
‘We stopped, we had arrived. Sir William, 
. most familiar of us all with this species of 
ise, gave us his final instructions. These in- 
\uctions were especially addressed to me, as & 
. .viee. Sir William had killed six or seven 
udred elephants ; he had counted up to five 
cadred and then ceased counting. But one ac- 
‘ent had ever happened to him. One day he 
iprudently fired twice on a young elephant, 
d was.attacked by the mother; he turned to 
.ke his second gun, but his negro, alarmed, had 
.sen flight, carrying the gun with him. He had 
ot time for flight ; the elephant seized him with 
. trunk, and threw hfm on the ground. 
“« Fortunately, the elephant’s upright position 
owed his companions to fire upon it easily. 
ne elephant, enraged, threw Sir William twenty 
ices from it, and fell upon the hunters. Sir 
Villiam had nearly died, not of the fall, but of 
1e grasp of the elephant on his side. He could 
ot draw a long breath for more than a month. 
“So his first charge to me was, never to fire 
1a young elephant; this impradence usually 
esulting in provoking an attack from the whole 
erd. ‘Lhe other charges were not to tire on ele- 
1ants with tusks, or on white elephants, these 
veapons and this color being marks of great po- 
tion and high dignity. Every elephant with 
isks is a king; every white elephant is a god. 
“ Elephants are vulnerable in one point only. 
1 the middle of the forehead, there is a slight 
»pression of the skull; it is within the cirele of 
is depression, as large as the crown of a hat, 
at the ball must be lodged. If the animal is 
t killed at once, he turns upon the one who 
ed, and recognizes him, even though twenty 
ots have been fired by as many hunters. On 
s attack, the hunter must spring aside, and at 
2 moment of his passing him, lodge a second 
\l in his ear. All these evolutions seemed 
ifles to Sir William. I had listened so atten- 
ely, that he said, with a smile : 
“© Good Horace, I shall not need to repeat 
y instructions.’ 
“ I smiled, though my lips trembled. 
“© You shall judge,’ replied I. 
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“And, as I thus replied, I made up my mind, 
if there were in the herd a young one—an ele- 
phant with tusks, or a white elephant, to fire 
upon them. Only I said nothing, wishing to 
surprise my companions. 

“While Sir William was giving us his last 
instructions, we heard great outcries. They pro- 
ceeded from our negroes, who having heard the 
elephants, were attempting to put them to flight 
by howling like possessed ones. Suddenly we 
heard them coming towards us like a hurricane, 
and felt the earth tremble beneath their feet. 

“Twenty elephants were coming at full trot 
through one of the two tunnels, only three 
through the other—a female, male, and a young 
one. 

“¢Sir William,’ said I,in English, ‘I leave 
the rest of the herd to you and these gentlemen ; 
Iask you to leave these three to me!’ And 
turning to my oppos, 1 said, ‘Come on!’ And, 
taking one of the three guns, I sprang to meet 
the three elephants. 

“] might have sought shelter behind a tree ; 
I planted myself in the very middle of the path. 
Two of my negroes trembled violently, and 
turned from ebony black to mouse gray. One 
only appeared resolute. 

*« Let those who are afraid, go!’ 

««T will remain,’ said one of them. 

“The two others did not reply, hut they 
looked with terror at the elephants, who were 
now only a hundred paces from us. 

“«Take a gun in each hand,’ said I to the 
bravest, ‘and be ready to hand them to me as I 
need.’ 

“His two comrades suffered him to take their 
guns without resistance. Then, the elephants 
still approaching, they provided for their own 
safety. ldo not know what became of them. 
My eyes were fixed on the three colossuses ; 
they seemed to me genuine mastodons. 

“When they were at thirty paces from us, I 
aimed at the little one. It was trotting along 
between his father and mother. At twenty paces, 
I fired. It stopped short, staggered as if it were 
drunk, and fell heavily to the ground. The fe- 
male uttered a cry—a mother’s cry, at once 
heart-rending and menacing—and stopped as if 
to attempt to raise it. The male came directly 
towards me. At six paces, I lodged a ball in 
the middle of his forehead. In the fury of his 
attack, he passed me. I had sprung aside, and 
laid my hand on a second gun. In attempting 
to turn upon me, the elephant fell on his knees; 
I saw hy his eye that he would rise no more. 
His body fell slowly ; he essayed to utter a cry. 
Frightful in the beginning, it expired in a sigh. 

“At this cry, the female turned towards me, 
abandoning her little one. When she was within 
two paces, I sprang aside and fired two shots 
into her ear. Lead, paper, powder, all entered 
there, and did their work. 

«“<«Faith!’ said I, ‘let each do as much; three 
elephants in four shots, is pretty work !’ 

“And seating myself on the little elephant, 
which was about as tall as a horse, I drew outa 
match and lighted my cigar. 

“ We bore off five elephants’ tails ; these were 
all the trophies that were taken. My share of 
them was three. One negro was crushed ; 
another, thrown furiously, had been broken in 
two against a tree. Not one of us received the 
slightest scratch. 

“ This is the history you asked of me; if it is 
not interesting, it is at least true.” 
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GaBRIELLE DE Courcy was the most beau- 
tiful maiden in the whole city of Versailles. To 
say that her hair was a dark, rich brown, long 
and wavy, her eyes a deep blue, shaded by long 
dark eyelashes, a complexion displaying the lily 
and the rose, and a figure tall and graceful, is 
Not to give any idea of her wondrous beauty—a 
beauty which consisted not in regularity of fea- 
tures and sparkling eyes, but in the expression 
which varied with every thought and feeling. 
Gabrielle was as good as she was beautiful. 
Some time previous to the opening of our story, 
she had plighted her faith to one Bertrand 
Montmorency, a young man, son of a neighbor, 
poor, but proud and of good family. Their 
faith had been plighted upon the eve of Ber- 
trand’s departure for the army—the army which 
left for Austerlitz. 

Gabrielle was the only child of the immensely 
wealthy widow Madame Celeste de Courcy, a 
proud, ambitious, heartless woman. Few char- 
acters are found so weak, as that of Madame de 
Courcy. Unlike her daughter, she was not even 
good looking ; and her daughter’s beauty was a 
constant source of annoyance aud jealousy to 
her, suve when she thought of it as a means of 
connecting herself with some grand family—a 
duke, count, or even prince. To her, the be- 
trothal of her daughter to her neighbor Mont- 
morency’s son was a secret. She had suspected 
that the young people had an attachment for 
each other, and had immediately resorted to 
such measures as she thought had put an end to 
any such foolish nonsense. 

Madame de Courcy had a formidable rival, 
an opposite neighbor, Madame St. Leon, a very 
beautiful widow, with two handsome daughters, 
Elinor and Isabel. True, the daughters were 
not to be compared, in beauty and accomplish- 
ments, with Gabrielle; but the mother, herself, 
was beautiful and very agreeable. The two lady 
mothers were outwardly very friendly ; but each 
hated the other in her heart. Madame St. Leon 
hated her neighbor because, although not laying 
any claims to beauty, she was very wealthy. 
Thus the two women lived, each a spy upon the 
other. 

Madame St. Leon was calling upon her “ dear 
friend Celeste,” as she called her when she was 
feeling particularly ill-matured. At last, after 


—— 


* Under Napoleon, the prefects had to make reports of 
the rich heiresses of their department. in order to afford 
an opportunity to the favorites to address them. Le- 
graverend has disclosed a number of abuses, by which 
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an hour spent in small talk, Annette St. Leon 
exclaimed : ; 

“T nearly forgot, my dear Celeste, to tell you 
that I heard, from good authority, that Prefect 
Lacune visits the different houses in Versailles 
to-morrow, to make a list of the beautiful girls, 
which he gives to the emperor on the return of 
his army from Austerlitz.” 

“ Aha! I am glad to hear that.” 

“You will of course place yourself upon the 
list,” maliciously said Madame St. Leon, smiling 
and showing her beautiful pearly teeth; “you 
areso handsome!” 

Madame de Courcy colored with vexation, 
though she answered coldly, while she arranged 

a superb diamond bracelet on her long, thin 
arm : 

“You can do that, Annette—you are s0 
wealthy !”” 

Both ladies looked at each other with an angry 
light in their eyes. But Madame St. Leon was 
not wealthy enough to be willing to quarrel with 
her more fortunate neighbor ; so she hastened to 
say, in her most winning tones : 

“No, no, Celeste; we are equals. The ad- 
vantages are well divided between us, though 
you have the most available half. I really envy 
you. We must not look now, so late in life, to 
grace the lists we did in youth ; but I really envy 
you, for you are richer than I, and have only one 
daughter to leave it to, while I, with less wealth, 
have more daughters.” 

“The beauty and wit of the mother increases 
each dowry by a thousand francs.” 

“ You are a wicked flatterer!”’ exclaimed An- 
nette St. Leon, laughing gaily and shaking her 
beautiful curls. “ But I must away. Au revoir!” 

And she tripped down stairs, glancing at her- 
self in the superb mirror in the hall with a half 
pleased, half spiteful expression. 

“Qld crocodile! What a fright she is! I 
should think she’d shut her eyes, when she 
passed this mirror ; I am sure I would, if I were 
sougly. No I wouldn’t either, when hateful as 
the reflection is, it sparkled with diamonds as 
her’s does.” 

Thus soliloquizing, Madame St. Leon sought 
her own plainer, but still elegant home, where 
her two pretty daughters sat waiting to hear 
what had passed. 

After Madame St. Leon left, Gabrielle was 
summoned into her mother’s presence. With 
great triumph, Madame de Courcy told her 
daughter of the prefect’s expected visit, and 
commanded her to make herself as elegant as 
possible. 

“Put on your richest dresses, Gabrielle, and I 
am sure your name will head the list.” 

Instead of looking delighted, Gabrielle turned 
deadly pale, and her beautiful head sank de- 
spairingly upon her bosom. Madame de Courcy 
looked astonished and very angry, when at last 
her daughter ventured to say : 

“ Mother, I cannot see the prefect. I will not 
have my name on the list.” 

“ Such language to me, child! You strangely 
forget yourself. You will be ready to see the 
prefect, when he comes ” 

Gabrielle said nothing, but bent her head 
upon her hands—thinking deeply. Suddenly 
she raised her head, and spoke. 

“TI will see Monsieur Lacune on one con- 
dition.” 

“What is that ?” 

“ That I shall be wholly alone—that I shall 
enter the room and speak with him alone, and 
when I have spoken with him, he shall be asked 
no questions concerning me.” 

“You will, I suppose, implore—will bribe 
him, perhaps, not to place your name upon the 
list ?” 

“No, my name shail be on his list. Before I 
see him, you must speak to him, and inform 
him what shall be my dowry.” 

Madame de Courcy reflected awhile, then con- 
sented to the strange request of her daughter. 

About three o’clock, the next afternoon, Pre- 
fect Lacune made his appearance—a pompous, 
consequential, and rather bold man. He rubbed 
his hands in glee, when he saw the elegant sa- 
loon, with mirrors to the floor, marble busts, ex- 
quisite paintings, and costly ornaments; but he 
slightly frowned as Madame de Courcy, dressed 
in her most elegant robes, and blazing with dia- 
monds, glided into the room. A long conversa- 
tion passed between the two, and the prefect’s 
eyes danced, as Madame de Courcy named the 
princely dowry -of her daughter; for he knew 
by reputation that the daughter, unlike the 
mother, was beautiful. 

“T must see your daughter, madame; and 
with my own eyes, be able to judge of the beauty 
which turns the heads of all the young men in 
the city.” 

“You shall see her instantly.” And Madame 
de Courcy left the room. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and Gabri- 
elle de Courcy entered the room. She was 
dressed in a robe of rich dark blue silk, and her 
hair was braided elegantly and twisted round her 
head, like acrown. But great Heaven! what 
is the matter? The figure and step is that of 
Gabrielle; and so are the delicate, rounded 
arms and tiny white hands. But the face—that 
is not Gabrielle's ! 

The prefect raised his eyes, and beheld before 
him a young girl of a tall, elegant figure, but 
plain face! The complexion was dark, lips 
rather pale, heavy dark eyebrows meeting on the 
nose, and dark circles round theeyes. Can this 
be the beauty of Versailles? He thought there 
must be some mistake; so he questioned the 
lady. 

“I wished to see Mademoiselle Gabrielle de 
Courey ?” 

“T am that person.” 

“Your pardon; I thought she was the most 
beautiful maiden in Versailles,” bluntly replied 
the prefect. 

“T have heard that term addressed to me. As 
proof of it, I will show you a collection of son- 
nets, madrigals and letters, I have received.” 

“It is unnecessary, mademoiselle. I must 
take a lady’s word and my own eyes as sufficient 
proof. Bon jour.” And with a polite bow, 
Monsier Lacune left the room. 

At the foot of the stairs, contrary-to her 





questioned the prefect concerning her daughter’s 
beauty. Anxious to get away, he replied : 

“I think the inhabitants of this good city have 
gone crazy; and /, who have seen so many 
| beauties, am filled with wonder.” 

The politic answer filled the heart of Madame 
de Courcy with joy. As she walked up the 
broad, marble staircase, she built princely cas- 
tles in the air. 





A number of young officers were lounging 
idly in an anteroom of the palace. They were 
talking of the war through which they had 
passed ; and upon the breasts of several flashed 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

“Room—room, there!” cried the seneschal. 
“ The emperor !” 

The young men doffed their caps and stood 
awaiting the coming of Napoleon in respectful 
attitude. 

“Aha! all here, Isee. That is well. I have 
in my hands a paper containing a list of all the 
handsome young heiresses in Versailles. I knew 
not there were so many dowried beauties in the 
city. I will read the names; if any of you have 
a preference for any of them, you may choose— 
inturn. Bertrand, you are first, because you 
were the first citizen of Versailles to whom I 
gave the cross. Elinor and Isabel St. Leon— 
small dowries, but beautiful girls; Leonide La- 
cour—the same dowry; Maria Descartes—very 
beautiful ; Eulalie Lassalle—very beautiful, and 
very wealthy; Gabrielle de Courcy—good look- 
ing, and an immense dowry.” 

At the last name, Bertrand turned pale, and 
the others exclaimed : 

“ How, sire? Mademoiselle de Courcy there 
named as only good looking? She is the most 
beautiful girl in all Versailles !” 

“That is strange. The Prefect Lacune is a 
judge of beauty. Be that as it is, you are to 
choose. Bertrand, whom choose you ?” 

“ Mademoiselle de Courcy.” 

“Aha! the splendid dowry catches you— 
does it ?” 

“Your pardon, sire. The dowry is little to 
me, when I possess this,” laying his hand on 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. “But I was 
betrothed to Mademoiselle de Courcy before I 
left with the army.” 

“Take her, then, Bertrand; and to-morrow 
you shall return to her.” 

To each of the other young men,he awarded 
some honor ; for they were the five bravest offi- 
cers in the army—young, faithful and brave. 
With a courteous bow, Napoleon returned the 
grateful acknowledgments of his young officers, 
then turned and left the saloon. On his return 
to Josephine, he found her quite perplexed. 

“Ah, sire, you are just in time to aid me with 
your clear judgment and generous heart !’’ 

“What puzzles you, Josephine ?” 

“While you were gone, a lady, Madame de 
Courcy, craved permission to speak with me. I 
granted the request, and received a strange vis- 
itor—a woman nearly beside herself with rage, 
because the Prefect Lacune had traduced her 
daughter’s beauty. She had seen the list of 
beautiful young heiresses destined for your maj- 
esty, and was incensed because her daughter, 
Gabrielle de Courcy, headed not that list—in- 
deed, worse than that, was described as simply 
good looking. I promised to bring her com- 
plaint before you, sire; but I must add, of my 
own free will, that if the daughter resembles her 
mother, she can’t lay claims to being even good 
looking—much less, beautiful.” 

“Tis strange!” exclaimed Napoleon, rubbing 
his chin. ‘Even when I read the list to my of- 
ficers, a general exclamation arose because 
Mademoiselle de Courcy was not styled the 
most beautiful of all! I must look into this.” 

Ringing a small hand-bell, an usher appeared, 
whom Napoleon commandgg to summon to his 
presence the prefect, Monsieur Lacune. Mean- 
while, he paced restlessly up and down the sa- 
loon, stroking his chin with one hand, while the 
other he held behind him. A short space, and 
in great trepidation Monsieur Lacune was shown 
into the august presence. He stood the very 
picture of fawning solicitude, patiently waiting 
to be addressed. His patience was not long 
tried; for in a quick, abrupt tone, Napoleon 
said : 

“ Monsieur Lacune, I wish to have a matter 
explained. You gave me a list containing the 
names of the heiresses of Versailles, and there I 
behold the name of Mademoiselle Gabrielle de 
Courcy, the wealthiest maiden in the city, but 
simply good looking; how is that?” 

Monsieur Lacune, mistaking the cause of the 
emperor’s question, hastened to reply. 

“Your pardon, sire. I know I should not 
have placed her name upon the list, as she had 
no claim to beauty; but I thought her immense 
wealth would overbalance all else. So I added 
her name ; and, if you were pleased to notice, it 
was the last on the list.” 

“Yes, yes; I know that. You did right; but 
I wish to know what spell was upon your eyes, 
that Mademoiselle de Courcy appeared so differ- 
ent to you? Allthe young men of Versailles 
swear she is the most beautiful maiden in all the 
empire; and a short space ago, her mother 
pleaded with the empress that her daughter’s 
beauty should have justice done it. How can 
you account for the difference ?” 

“TItis beyond my wit. If you will pardon 
my presumption, I would suggest that the 
maiden be brought before you, that you may 

judge for yourself of her charms.” 

“Sage advice, monsieur, which shall be acted 
upon. Do you remain here till she arrive.” 





Madame de Courcy had hardly reached her 
home, after having sought and obtained an inter- 
view with the empress, when the royal carriage 
drew up to the door. 

“ The emperor wishes the company of Madame 
and Mademgiselle de Courcy. His carriage 
waits ”’ 

Madame de Courey donned plumed hat and | 
velvet mantle, her heart swelling with pride ; but 
Gabrielle, her heart beating with despair, only 
threw over her head and shoulders a richly | 
wrought lace mantle, which so fell as to conceal 


promise, stood Madame de Courcy, who eagerly 


her features, and with faltering steps, followed 
her mother down stairs to the carriage. As 
Madame de Courcy stepped, with a haughty 
tread, into the imperial carriage, she could not 
refrain from glancing up to the house of her 
“hated rival. Good ! half shaded by the drapery, 
Madame St. Leon stood curiously gazing forth. 
A proud, exultant wave of the hand, and the 
carriage rolled away from the door. 

Closely following the seneschal, Madame and 
Mademoiselle de Courcy entered the presence of 
their emperor. Napoleon: smiled, as they ap- 
proached, and said in his most gracious manner : 

“The empress has reported to us your com- 
plaint. The prefect and citizens are at variance, 
and we decided to judge for ourselves of the far- 
famed beauty of Mademoiselle de Courcy. Be 
not ashamed, mademoiselle, that the eyes of your 
emperor and empress rest for once critically 
upon your face. Be pleased to draw aside your 
veil.” 

Gabrielle tremblingly stepped forward; then 
suddenly, as if in despair, pulled aside the veil. 
Neither Napoleon nor Josephine could repress an 
exclamation of surprise and admiration as their 
eyes rested upon the beautiful, pale face of Ga- 
brielle, half shaded as it was by the rich veil. A 
moment only they looked, while the girl blushed 
deeply at being the object of such scrutiny. 
Napoleon turned to the trembling prefect. 

“How is this, Monsicur Lacune? I behold 
before me the loveliest maiden mine eyes ever 
looked upon in any land. I can consider you 
as no longer competent to fill your office.” 

“ Sire!’—and Gabrielle knelt at his feet— 
“Monsieur Prefect is blameless. On my head, 
alone, let your anger fall. I disguised myself— 
painted myself to look as plainly as possible. 
He judged rightly; for he knew not that the 
sallow complexion and straggling eyebrows were 
false.” 

“What were your réasons for thus transfig- 
uring yourself?” 

Gabrielle blushed vividly, and lowered her 
beautiful eyes till the long lashes rested upon the 
glowing cheek, while she made answer in a per- 
fectly steady, though low voice : 

“I was betrothed to one, poor but of good 
family ; and I thought if no personal induce- 
ments were offered, if I was ranked as plain, 
among a long list of beauties, I should remain 
unchosen—all would choose beauty and wealth 
combined !”” 

Napoleon smiled ; then whispered some order 
to the seneschal, who left the hall. While he 
was gone, Napoleon spoke to the still kneeling 
girl. 

“T blame you for but one thing—that is, want 
of confidence in your emperor. I am not used 
to break hearts; it pleases me more to unite 
loved ones. I am sorry to say, mademoiselle, 
your scheme failed. Though called plain, there 
was one among my officers who overlooked 
that.” 

He paused a moment, and Gubrielle’s head 
sank, while a deadly pallor spread over her del- 
icate features. 

“Yes, one young,handsome and gifted, chooses 
you. Here he comes!” 

Raising his voice slightly, Napoleon said to the 
new comer: 

“Lieutenant Bertrand Montmorency, behold 
the bride you have chosen! Kneel, to receive 
her.” 

A dead weight fell on the heart of the poor 
girl, as Napoleon announced the presence of her 
future husband, and she did not raise her eyes 
till he pronounced the name “ Bertrand Mont- 
morency!” With acry of joy, Gabrielle raised 
her head ; then with parted lips and sparkling 
eyes, she waited Napoleon’s words, while 
Madame de Courcy stood by, grinding her 
teeth with rage. “Only a lieutenant!” 

“Receive your bride from our hands, Ber- 
trand ! and may neither of you forget that Napo- 
leon loves to witness the happiness of others. 
Rise up, General Montmorency ; your new com- 
mission shall be made out to-morrow.” 

The assemblage broke up. Bertrand and his 
lovely bride returned to the house of Madame 
de Courcy, upon whom the new title, “‘ General,” 
worked a charm. As the lovely Gabrielle 
passed out of the saloon, Josephine looked after 
her, smiling : 

“Mademoiselle entered the room beautiful, 
truly ; but she leaves it perfectly bewildering, in 
her young loveliness. So much has happiness 
done !” 

= Yes,” replied Napoleon, looking back also. 
‘ ly, rightfully, has she been called Tur 
PRIDE OF VERSAILLES.” 


oe > ________ 





Villany that is vigilant, will be an overmatch 
for virtue, if she slumber on her post; and hence 
itis, that a bad cause has often triumphed over a 
good one; for the partisans of the former, 
knowing that their cause will do nothing for 
them, have done everything for their cause; 
whereas the friends of the latter are too apt to 
expect everything from their cause, and to do 
nothing for themselves.—Lacon. 
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SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautica! romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire on rue Wine $A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks and Fancies. A fine story of life in 
its various phases and under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By......+.--++- LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE ARKANSAS RANGFR: or, Divore raz Back- 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and Wert, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By.. LIEUTENANT MURKAY- 

T HEIR: or, Tue Duce any Taz Lazzanone 
A story of tragic interest. portraying scenes in one of 
the most stirring times of the history of Naples. 
BY... ce ccerececceeenesceees SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Sxvcoter or rus 
Rng A story of the sea and ourown cosst. A 
brilliant sod stirring nautical tale 4 & favorite author 
BY. cccccareccccseerrceceeeccens H. INGRAHAM 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tus Forrvumes or a 
Soupizr. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors, 
BY. 0. eeceereeseresers LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by retarn 
of mail 
I> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 








Housetwife’s Department. 





(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Pea Soup. 

Have ready two quarts of peas; shell them, and first 
boil the shells in what you deem a sufficient quantity of 
water for your soup; after they are boiled enough, strain 
out the shells, and then put in the peas; add some salt, 
and boil them till they become soft. When ready to 
serve the soup, mix a piece of butter about the size of a 
large walnut with a teacupful of flour, and pour it into 
the broth; then, after it has boiled a few minutes, set it 

| off the fire, and add an egg—previously well beaten— 
also, a teacupful of cream, or morning's milk; stir the 
whole well together, with some shed parsley and pepper— 
as much as is agreeable to you—as the quantity of such 
seasoning cannot always be determined. 





Ginger Beer. 

To three gallons of water take three pounds of sugar, one 
| ounce and a quarter of cream of tartar, two and a quar- 
ter ounces of ginger, and three gills of sots. Mix the in- 

gredients—except the sots—in one gallon and a half of 
| boiling water; then thin the sots, add it in, and stir the 
| whole well together. After this pour in the remaining 
| one gallon and a half of water. Let it stand twelve 
| hours, then pour it into a keg, and in the course of 
| twenty-four hours it will be ready for use. 
| — 
| Cleansing the Hair. 

Nothing but good can be derived from a due attention 
to cleansing the hair. Of course, an immoderate use of 
water is not beneficial. Once a week is perhapAiesirable, 
but this will depend upon the individual; persons with 
light, thin, and dry hair will require it less than those 
with thick, strong hair, or who perspire very freely 
Nothing is better than soap and water. The soap should 
be mild, and well and plentifually rubbed in the hair. 





Blanc-Mange. 

Weigh one ounce of isinglass to a quart of cream, one 
pint of new milk sweetened to your taste, the isinglass 
having been dissolved over night in boiling water; add 
to it your cream and milk; put all on the fire, and boil 
it fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring it all the time; take 
it off, and strain it through a cloth until itis nearly cold; 
season it with orange-flower water, or peach water, or 
any you may choose; then pour it into moulds. 





To make green Pickles. 

Put your pickles in a pot, and cover them with boiling 
| salt and water; put a lid on the top of the pot and let it 
stand until the following morning; then pour off the 
water—boil it again, and cover the pickles as before. Do 
this until your pickles are a good green; then put them 
in plain cold vinegar, with some tumeric init. At the 
end of a fortnight the pickles will be ready for use. 


To make prime Vinegar. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator vouches for the 
merit of the following receipt for making vinegar: Take 
and mix one quart of molasses, three gallons of (rain)- 
water, and one pint of yeast. Jet it ferment and stand 
for four weeks, and you will have the best of vinegar. 





Dandelion Coffee, 

Gather, and wash the roots, but do not scrape them; 
cut them up small, and roast them like coffee; pour hot 

water over a portion, and let it boil a few minutes. The 
| roots are better gathered in the fall. They may be dried 
and kept for years. 

To remove Mildew. 

Take two ounces of chloride of lime, pouron it a quart 
| of boiling water, then add three quarts of cold water; 
steep the linen twelve hours, when every spot will be 
extracted. This will be found to quite surpass the but- 
termilk and chalk receipt. 

Essence of Nutmeg. 

This is made by dissolving one ounce of the essential 
oilin a pint of rectified spirits. It is an expensive but 
an invaluable mode of flavoring in the arts of the cook or 
| confectioner. 





Oil of Roses—for the Hair. 

Olive oil, two pints; otto of roses, one drachm; oil of 
rosemary, onedrachm. Mix. It may be colored red by 
steeping a little alkanet root in the oil (with heat) before 
scenting it. 








To render Linen, etc., incombustible. 

All linen, cotton, muslins, ete., when dipped in a solu- 
tion of the pure vegetable alkali at a gravity of 124 to 
130 (taking water at the gravity of 100), become incom- 
bustible. 


Common Cup Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of 
flour, and four eggs, well beaten together, and baked in 
pans ercups. Bake twenty minutes. 





A good Starch. . 

Isinglass is a most delicate starch for fine muslins. 
When boiling common starch, sprinkle in a little fine 
salt; it will prevent its sticking. Some use sugar. 





To preserve Eggs. 

Paint them over with a solution of gum-arabic as the 
best, sweetest, and cleanest method. The solution to be 
laid on with a common paint brush. 





Mint Sauce. A 

Mix vinegar and brown sugar, and let it stand at least 
an hour; then add chopped mint, and stir together. It 
should be very sweet. 





Poultice for a Fester. 

Boil bread in lees of strong beer; apply the poultice in 
the general manner. This has saved many a limb from 
amputation. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its povr- 
TRENTH volume. Since the commencement of thjs jour- 
val, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
und unequalled circulation. It is the piomper of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pictoniat is @ weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

iF It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{>> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us. 

OG It gives original views of various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

(> It prevents many large and elegant historical en- 
| gravings. of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
| tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. “ 

fO~ It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it yt weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
vernier contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

(> It is admitted on a)! hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(7> Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand splendid engravings 

(7~ Thus forming « paper original in design, and 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 
One copy, one year. . aude 
One copy. two years 
Five copies. one year... 
Twelve copies, one year 
of the ciub).... 










Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 

o> Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published each Satvanay.by M M BALLQU, 
No. Z2 Winter Street, Boston. 
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Port's Corner, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SARAH. 





BY DRANOEL. 


Her dark brown hair parts on a brow 
Of Parian marble hue; 

And from her eyes the glances flash 
As star-light from the dew; 

Her peerless beauty would not fail 
To charm, kind reader, you! 


She gayly leaps the winding brook, 
At morning's purple hour, 

To gather roses from the banks— 
Herself the fairest flower! 

O, ne’er upon her life’s bright June 
May clouds of darkness lower! 


Although her gentle heart ne'er throbs 
With one fond thought of me, 

My wishes for her happiness 
Shall ever constant be; 

I'll pray for her while life may last, 
Though ne'er she prays for me. 


Ah, maiden, thou of faultless grace. 
Beware what beacons guide! 

Thy beauty and thy wealth will bring 
Full many to thy side, 

Whoge vows will be as empty as 
The bubbles on the tide. 





























































Free be thy heart in after years 
As now, from sorrow’s sway ; 

But ah, ‘sis vain, alas, to hope 
No cloud may dim thy day ; 

Two paths before thee lie—retlect! 
Choose thou the better way. 





SONNET. 


Well nigh the voyage now is overpast, 
And my frail bark, through troubled seas and rude, 
Draws nigh that common haven where at last, 
Of every action, be it evil or good, 
Must due account be rendered. Well I know 
How vain will then appear that favored art, 
Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart, 
For all is vain that man desires below. 
And now remorseful thoughts the past upbraid, 
And fear of twofold death my soul alarms, 
That which must come, and that beyond the grave; 
Picture and sculpture lose their feeble charms, 
And to that Love divine I turn for aid, 
Who from the cross extends his arms to save. 
Micuart ANGELO Buonarortt. 





LIBERTY. 

O Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delignt! 
Eterna! pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 

Eased of her load, subjection grows more light, 

And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 

Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
ADDISON. 





THE SEA. 


The weeping sea, like one 

Whose milder temper doth lament the death 
Of him whom in his rage he slew, runs up 
The shore, embraces him, kixses his cheek, 
Goes back again, and forces up the sand 

To bury him.—Crru Tournngur. 





Domestic Story Department. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF BRAINTREE. 
BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


Iw the ancient burial place of the quaint old 
town of Braintree, or Brantry, as it was once 
spelled, there is a small, dark headstone, over 
which the sunshine and dews have fallen for a 
century and a half; and round which the long 
grass and the wild brier folded as lovingly as 
now, when our great grandfathers were treading 
that consecrated ground, and their fathers had 
not yet descended to their final resting place. 
We can scarcely realize, while our feet are wan- 
dering among the ancient graves, that the beings 
who lie there, were once living, sentient actors, 
like ourselves, in the great drama which is not 
yet finished ;—that they had the same hopes, 
wishes, joys and sorrows as ourselves; that they 
played with the same baubles of love, fame, 
ambition, that we do, and that they, like our- 
selves, saw bark after bark go down to the great 
deep, freighted deeply with the experiences of a 
human soul. 

But to the headstone. On its dull, slate-stone 
face are inscribed, with much of the tedious 
prolixity of that day, the virtues, and a consid- 
erable portion of the histories of Reuben Morton 
and his wife. An Englishman, born and bred, 
he held the office of schoolmaster, with such pa- 
tience, moderation and zeal for knowledge, that 
it would seem that the youth of Massachusetts 
—those at least whose means would permit, 
were all students with good and learned Master 
Morton. 

Not only so, but that wise and prudent gentle- 
woman, Mistress Bella Morton, “hath her me- 
morial”’ here also, as being the accomplished in- 
structress of a large number of “ young gentle- 
women, especially many from Boston.”” Whether 
her spirit still walks abroad, in the persons of 
the innumerable multitude who walk Washing- 
ton Street each day at high noon, is a problem 
which only our psychologic friends, who are 
posted up in such abstruse mysteries, can an- 
swer. Let us hope that gentle Mistress Morton 
has really transmitted some of her valuable 

qualities down even to this generation, more 
lastingly than the tent and satin stitch which ac- 
companied them. 

Reuben Morton was the younger son of a 
noble English family, and was, of course, des- 
tined for that convenient anchorage of all those 
little boats—younger sons—the church. Seri- 
ously inclined from his childhood, he made no 
especial objection, and the thing was already 
decided on ; Lord John Bellingham, his father’s 
early friend, promising him a living in the gift 
of the Bellingham family. 

There was a richer gift in the noble lord’s 
possession, which Reuben Morton saw and cov- 
eted, on the single occasion of his admission into 
Bellingham House; a gift which had been de- 
signed for his own elder brother, Lord George; 
and this was the only daughter of that ancient 
house. 

As soon would the noble owner have seen the 
ancient structure fall to the ground, a miserable, 
worthless ruin, without a single stone standing 
upon another, as to see the daughter of his 


’ schoolmaster of Braintree and his wife, freed 

























































































“Faith! a cool reception, Reuben! Lady 
Arabella, have you no warmer welcome to give 
one who should have been your husband, instead 
ot this meek, chicken-hearted parson? Where 
do you preach, most reverend sir? Methinks 
that old church yonder would hold fewer than 
my kennel at home would accommodate.” 


heart throw herself away upon a younger son. 
He had planned her marriage with Lord George, 
a coarse, stag-hunting, disagreeable young man, 
who considered his portion sufficient without 
learning, and was almost as ignorant as one of 
his own horses, but possessed of a vast fortune— 
the grand desideratum with Lord John Bell- 
ingham. 

The Lady Arabella thought differently from 
her noble father. She too, in that single inter- 
view, marked distinctly the odds between the 
two brothers, and when Reuben Morton—feeling 
that such a marriage as was projected for her 
was a desecration—modestly, yet nobly pressed 
his own suit, the lady listened with unreluctant 
ear. There were reproaches, and rage, and vin- 
dictiveness in store for him who had thus rashly 
brought down two houses upon his devoted 
head. _ But Arabella was firm, and that was all 
that was wanting to make him happy. 

The small portion which descended to him 
trom his grandmother, was hastily demanded, 
and paid promptly ; and ata respectable coun- 
try town, not six miles from Bellingham House, 
the wedding was privately performed by a young 
clergyman—his dearest friend. The next hour 
the newly married pair were on board a ship, 
bidding « tender, and as it proved, a last fare- 
well to the white cliffs of Albion, on their way 
to the refuge of discontented or persecuted Eng- 
lishmen—the American colonies. 

Arriving in Boston, the pair set seriously to 
thinking to what practical purpose they could 
turn the slender income, and the rich and varied 
talents they possessed, to meet the exigencies of 
their life in the ungenial clime to which they had 
flown. ‘Titles disappeared here, in the comparative 
wilderness they were now to inhabit; and plain 
Master Morton and Mistress Bella Morton were 
the only names by which they were known. 
Both agreed that nothing was so suited to their 
acquirements as teaching, and as many families 
wished to send their children away from Boston, 
already the resort of low roysterers, and the 
scum of English society, they decided to settle 
in the pleasant town of Braintree, and receive 
pupils from a distance into their own house. 

A modest house, differing but slightly from an 
English cottage, with a broad wing attached, 
was built from their small finances, and fur- 
nished with such plain and unostentatious ar- 
rangements as they could afford. It was situated 
on the brow of ahill, commanding a rich and ex- 
tensive prospect; wide-spread forests, waving 
corn-fields, and the broad bosom of the ocean, 
across which lay the land of their birth. If 
sometimes a sigh floated towards it, the circum- 
stances under which they must have remained 
rose before them, and the remembrance of what 
might have been stifled all expression of regret. 
Around them soon gathered a band of smiling 
youth, eager for instruction; and in the cares 
and pleasure of their new occupation, they forgot 
there were such things as lords and ladies. Some- 
times the happy husband would address his 
wife as Lady Arabella, but she chided him for 
the unwelcome sound, and declared that no 
title could ever please\her half so well as that of 
the schoolmaster’s wife. 

Once only, for a few brief months, a baby 
with fair, English complexion, soft blue eyes and 
golden hair, lay upon her bosom—a son, who in 
the event of one death, would be presumptive 
heir to the Morton estates; but, as if to stifle the 
wish before it was formed, the gift was recalled. 

“ But God gives patience—love learns strength, 
And faith remembers promise, 


And hope itself can smile at length, 
On other hopes gone from us.” 
















































































































“Call me not by that name, George Morton,” 
said Bella, coldly. ‘The proudest name I ever 
coveted, was that of the wife of Reuben Morton, 
the schoolmaster. He is no parson, either, but 
his life is such, that all good men respect him.” 

“Now, by the Lord, do you tell me that one 
of our family has stooped to be a common peda- 
gogue? Are you fooling me, Lady Arabella ?” 

“She speaks truth,” said Reuben, “ and be- 
lieve me, Iam prouder far to be that, than I 
should to be Lord George Morton himself. Don’t 
trouble yourself to pity or despise us. We are 
well enough as we are. But let us go to the 
house. We would not seem inhospitable.” 

When lights were brought, they saw with 
shame how plainly the effects of a reckless and 
dissipated life had worn upon their guest. With 
little, or no appetite, he sat at the bountiful table, 
covered with good and wholesome fare until the 
wine appeared. He drank potation after pota- 
tion, without any apparent effect, except a sleep- 
iness, which he attributed, as he said, to the 
diabolical roads he had travelled over, since he 
landed in these cursed colonies; and he was 
soon desirous of being shown to his bedroom, 
where his servant to whom he had not revealed 
his connection with the host, was profuse in 
lamentations at the scantiness of his accommoda- 
tions. The next day, Lord George departed 
in utter disgust at the situation and prospects of 
his brother, and scarcely envying him the wife 
which he had taxed him with stealing from him- 
self. This was the only glimpse of their past 
life that crossed their quiet pathway; and they 
were thankful that it was not repeated—thankful, 
when they heard that there was no reason to 
fear a repetition. 

One by one, as the English newspapers came 
at intervals to their hands, they knew of the 
dropping away of old friends and relatives, until 
all were gone, save Lord George himself, and he 
was now an old man, with only the dregs of that 
life, from which he had long since wasted the 
sparkle. 

At last, when years had whitened the locks of 
the venerable schoolmaster, and faded the roses 
on his Bella’s cheeks—when they were fast 
passing away to the better land, amidst the love 
and respect of the good and virtuous, whose 
opening years they had trained, there came one 
day to the Braintree post-office, a huge letter, 
bearing the English post-mark, and addressed to 
Lord Reuben Morton. There was much specu- 

lation in the coterie that assembled round the 
fire of the little grocery store, in one corner of 
which—smelling marvellously of salt fish, hams, 
pepper and coffee—the letters were weekly de- 
posited, and as often called out by the little 
wrinkled postmaster, who, with spectacled nose, 
presided over that department. 

“Bless us all! Have we areal lord among 
us ?” was the cry from the loiterers, while each 
was eager to be the bearer, in order to gratify 
his individual curiosity, and retail the news, if 
there should be any, to the rest of the curious 
group. ara 

“TJ shall trust it to nobody,” said the little 
postmaster, swelling with conscious importance. 
“1 think—nay, I know that Master Morton will 
wish to consult me in regard to this letter. Zeb- 
edee Stiles, come within here, and attend to de- 
livering the letters,” he continued, addressing a 
tall, gawky lad, whom he kept as his assistant. 

In a moment, he was walking up the hill, 
bearing the important despatch, which announced 
that the last barrier between Reuben and the 
title was broken doyp. Lord George Morton 
slept with his fathers. 

If the aged schoolmaster had ever desired to 
succeed to the Morton title and estates, it was 
too late for him to feel a single pulse accelerated 
by the announcement. When the postmaster 
entered, he was lying upon the couch, with that 
patient and serene smile which marks the good 
man’s approach to the better land, while the 
Bella of his youthful love, still beautiful in her 
calm old age, sat beside him, holding one thin 
hand in hers. 

“We shall not long be separated, love,” he 
whispered. His eye glanced at the large packet. 

“ Read it,” he said faintly, to his wife. She 
did so, and as he listened to her tremulous voice, 
he closed his eyes, as if weary of hearing what 
was now of no interest to that parting hour. 

When she had finished, she quietly laid aside 
the letter, as if it were but a common thing, 
and turned to the figure on the couch. Reuben 
Morton had passed away to that land where 
lords and kings are known no more. 

Kind hands placed the stone beside the little 
child, who, had he lived, would have mherited 
these honors; and kind hearts dictated the 
quaint inscription, which speaks so truthfully of 
the aged pair, who were, indeed, not long sepa- 
rated. Opposite the old burial place, and be- 
neath the pillars of the venerable stone church, 
the dust of the Adamses—father and son—re- 
poses. Meet neighborhood for the revered 
Schoolmaster of Braintree. 


Once, too, they were surprised and shocked by 
a visit from one, between whom and them they 
had supposed that the waves of the Atlantic 
would forever intervene. With characteristic 
indecorum and indelicacy, Lord George, in wan- 
dering about the world to kill time, chanced to 
visit the English colonies in the New World. 
Chance led him to inquire, as he had done else- 
where, for his brother ; and this time the inquiry 
was rewarded by finding one who knew his situ- 
ation, and offered to conduct him to his home in 
Braintree. 

It was a lovely summer evening, when the 


from the duties of a long day, wandered forth to 
catch the fresh ocean breeze, and talk of Eng- 
land. True, they did not often revert to that 
theme, but on that night the waves of memory 
rolled backward, and they conversed in a cheer- 
ful and happy mood, of all the events that had 
chanced to them in parting from their native ‘© 
Before them lay the broad sea which they hi 
crossed together ; at the left, Boston was be- 
ginning to rear its palaces; around, on every 
side, new towns and villages were slowly spring- 
ing up, not with the railroad speed of our own 
times, but with a steady progress that denoted 
stability of purpose, and augured well for the 
future state of the colonies. At their feet, on 
the lowest slope of the hill, lay the burial ground 
where the dust of their child reposed. They 
grew sadder and more solemn, as the sun with- 
drew its last fading light, and descended the 
hill to watch for the remainder of the twilight 
beside the little grassy mound. 

As they passed into the enclosure, a man 
accosted them with the inquiry, as to where he 
could find one Reuben Morton. Though nearly 
dusk, both knew the face that presented itself to 
their sight. Both too, recognized the voice, 
harsh and rudely speaking; and the roystering, 
swaggering air, which, if disagreeable and re- 
pulsive in the broad parks of Morton Hall, were 
perfectly insufferable amidst the peaceful quie- 
tude of this sequestered place. Unmistakably 
this man was none other than Lord George 
Morton himself. 

Instinctively, Reuben and Bella moved away 
from the little turn stile which formed the en- 
trance to the place of the dead, before the 
question could be answered ; Bella holding fast 
by her husband’s arm, as if already she feared 
the shadow which had fallen across their path. 

«Tam here, George,” said the schoolmaster, 
not unkindly ; “I cannot be so deceptive, as to 
say I am glad to see you, but if you will return 
home with us, I will show you such hospitality 
as I can.” 


_ Horr 


SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


It is no uncommon thing for men to flatter 
themselves that God cannot be displeased with 
them because they have omitted todoa ~ 
many bad deeds, which they would have done, 
had they not been restrained by the fear of the 
law or of public opinion. The soundness of 
such morality is very well exhibited in Lessing’s 
parable of “The Wolf on his Death-bed.” A 
wolf lay at his last gasp, and was reviewing his 
past life. “It is true,” said he, “that I ama 
sinner, but I hope not one of the greatest. I have 
done evil, but I have also done much good. 
Once I remember a bleating lamb that had 
strayed from its flock, came so near me that I 
might easily have throttled it, but I did it no 
harm.” “TI can testify to all that,” said his 
friend, the fox, who was helping him to prepare 
for death ; ‘I remember perfectly, all the cir- 
cumstances. It was just at that time when you 
were so dreadfully choked with that bone in your 
throat.” — The Moralist. 


1K MARVEL’S ADDRESS TO FARMERS, 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) recently de- 


livered the annual address before the Connect- 
icut State Agricultural Society. From a con- 
densed report in the Hartford ‘papers, we select 
the following admirable closing paragraphs : 


“ But there is something worth living for be- 


sides money. That is very good, but it is not 
all. With the rest, let us raise a crop of good 
ideas. While you are farmers, remember that 


ou are men, with duties and responsibilities. 
ve down the old, brutal notion that a farmer 


must be uncouth, uneducated and unthinking— 


a mere plodder. You are brought into the great 
heart of civilization. You cannot get out of the 
buzz of the toiling world. The trill of the won- 
der-working wires and the rumble of the loco- 
motive (the thunder tread of nations) come to 
our once secluded hill-side. Move toward a 
tter life. Do not keep your boys corn-shelling 
all the long winter evenings. Make your farm 
a place that your sons and daughters cannot 
help loving. Cultivate the trees—they are God’s 
messengers. Don’t say that you care nothing 
for looks. You do care, else why did you build 
that two-story white house, with green blinds, 
and a cupola into which you never go? Or why 
did you, years ago, carefully brush your co.:, 
and pluck up your shirt collar, when you were 
starting on a Sunday evening, to visit that good 
woman who now shares your home ? 

“Care much more for books and pictures. 
Don’t keep asolemn parlor into which you go 
but once a month with the parson or gossips of 
the sewing society. Hang around your walls 
pictures which shall tell stories of mercy, hope, 
courage, faith and charity. Make your living 
room the largest and most cheerful in the house. 
Let the place be such, that when your boy has 
gone to distant lands, or even when, perhaps, he 
clings to a single plank in the lonely waters of 
the wide ocean, the thought of the old homestead 
shall come across the waters of desolation, bring- 
ing always light, hope and love. Have no dun- 
geons about your house—no rooms you never 
open—no blinds that are always shut. Don’t 
teach your daughters French, before they can 
weed a flower-bed or cling to a side-saddle; and 
daughters, do not be ashamed of the trowel or 
the pruning-knite. Bring to your doors the 
richest flowers from the woods; cultivate the 
friendship of the birds; scorn the scamp who 
levels his murderous gun at the bluebird or 
robin, Study botany, learn to love nature, and 
seek a higher cultivation than the fushionable 
world would give you. 

“We may yet reasonably hope to rear arace of 
Connecticut people who shall take the prize at 
the world’s fair. I rejoice in our rugged hills ; 
Lenvy no fertile West or sunny South. 1 love 
the State we live in ; her rivers, hills and plains. 
Ilove that sound of old ocean on her shore, 
that brings us tidings from other lands, A dark 
cloud now hangs over us, but 1 know of no spot 
where that cloud throws so light a shadow as on 
the farmers’ homes of Connecticat. No panic 
of Wall Street can frighten away the rains of 
summer, or the life-giving warmth of the sun. 
All nature’s promises are redeemed. In the 
winter at hand the song of the pine tree shall be 
as God’s voice te you, that in his own good time 
he will bring again the glad spring and the glo- 
rious summer.” 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Here, scattered wild, the lily of the vale 

Its balmy essence breathes; here cowslips ha: 

Their bite @ heads, and purple violets lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade.—Tuomson. 














Care of Flowers. 

Tender annual flower seeds may now be sown in hot- 
beds; use light rich soil, and cover the seeds very lightly ; 
those sown last month should now be potted off into 
small pots. Dahlias may be plunged in the hot-bed to 
forward them, and afterwards potted in large pots, and 
placed in the green-house. Hyacinths narcissus, and 
other bulbs in glasses, should have the water changed 
every week, soft rain-water being the best; and if the 
points of the roots have any dirt attached to them, they 
should be taken out of the glass, and brushed very 
gently with a feather—the glasses, also. should be thor- 
oughly washed every two or three weeks. Those who 
wish to flower tuberoses and tiger-flowers very early, 
should, about the middle of this month, plant them in 
small pots, and place them in a hot-bed. Calceolarias in 
small pots should be potted into.a larger size, filled with 
a compost of rotten bones and light loam. 





General Observations. 

Some seeds germinate in two or three days after having 
been deposited in the earth, whilst others will not ex- 
hibit signs of vegetation in as many weeks. These and 
other distinguishing features arise, ina great measure, 
from their having originated in various soils and climates. 
Natives of cool, or temperate climates and moist soils, are 
generally tardy in germinating when cultivated in a 
warm climate and dry soil, for want of a due share of 
their most essential element—moisture; and natives of 
warm climates and light soils, require artificial culture 
in cool seasons and unpropitious climates, in order to 
their being accommodated with their natural and most 
important aliment—heat. Air, also, is a more necessary 
aliment to some species, than to others; but these three 
elements collectively, constitute the food of plants in 
general. 


Culture of Tulips. 

The beauty of the tulip flower draws the attention of 
even the most indifferent observer, and, as it were, makes 
itself familiarly known at once, because it is a kind of 
flower which, when taken notice of, is rarely or never 
forgotten. The Dutch have long been famed for their 
splendid collections of this plant, and some of their 
private ones have been valued at some thousands of 
pounds sterling. Those whoare desirous of obtaining 
# good collection of tulips should regard it as the most 
important point at the commencement, to make a reli- 
able selection; and having done this, they should be 
planted in a compost of mellow light earth, or leaf soil 
and well rotted stable manure. 








The Damask Rose. 

The damask rose, a native of the Levant, is powerfully 
and agreeably fragrant, and is the kind most used for 
making the attar, or essential oil of roses. The varieties 
are numerous, and exceedingly beautiful. In Turkey, 
the rose is regarded asa sacred flower, and millions of 
them are cultivated in some of the gardens of the Mus- 
sulmans; so sacred, indeed, do they hold this flower, 
from a belief that it first sprung from the perspiration of 
Mahomet, that they will not permit a leaf to lie upon 
the ground, or to be soiled by the tread of the foot. 
Upon the tombs of all ladies that die unmarried, is 
sculptured one of these fair flowers. 


Weeping Roses. 

Weeping roses, which are vigorous growing varieties, 
worked five to seven feet high, merely require the gross, 
unripe shoots and those which sre over crowded, to be 
taken out, and the others left unpruned. These, for 
the first year or two, should be trained round a smal) 
iron hoop, placed undernesth the head of the plant; in 
a short time, they will form most beautiful pendulous 
trees, requiring little or no praning. 


Annuals. 
Under favorable circumstances, annuals will produce 


brilliant blossoms and ripening their seed, disappear, 


four feet in height, in one uniform soll and situation. 


their flower-buds within two months of the period of 
sowing the seed; some species, soon after exhibiting their 


while others afford = succession of flowers for two or 
three menths. Annual plants will grow from one to 


’ . . 

Hester's Pirnic. 

Meny years ago, a young man was leaving his paternal 
= oj a for Beit On the eve rf quittin his 

mill-¥ , T placed i 

in e: rig with this advices —_ on 

‘* Josiah, you are now about to go out into the wide’ 
world, where it isa good deal wider than ‘tis here, and 
no fence round it, neither. Take them bills; and, mind 
ye, keep yer fingers onto ‘em tight, for the wind’s mighty 
apt to blow ‘em where you'll never see ‘em agin. You 
hain’t got a hard finish edication, but 1 tell ye, Josiah, 
common school larnin’ is jis as good as the hard finish, 
if ye only know how to handle it. Don't swear—don't 
throw the dips—don’t play keards—don’t hang about 
tavurns—but yer may chaw terbarker some, ‘cause yer 
dad does. Don’t cheat anybody what can’t afford to 
stand it; them as can. you go gs the hard finish onto 
as thick as yer like. Keep a stiff upper lip, Josiah, and 
= ecdk fone ee geal * If they do, just bring 
ou -licks what yer old dad hi 
for a ‘heritence.”’ : ig oa 





A sable descendant of Africa, by the name of Mingo, 
having been at work at a distance, was met by his mas- 
ter, returning home on a frightful looking old horse, 
ithout saddie or bridle, when the following dialogue 
ensued: 

Master—Well, Mingo, how came you by that horse? 

Mingo—O, massa, | buy him and gib ten dollar. 
kan where did you get the money to pay for 

im? 

Mingo—O, massa, me trade; me give * Tite d 
note Ob hand for three months. uate sea 


Maste’ 
what i Mingo, when your three months are out, 
lingo— Den, massa—den I tak that not 
him another! ’ . Sh et ae ee 
A certain timid young person lately cut his finger with 
@ pen-knife, and ran in alarm to a well-known surgeon 
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who is more celebrated for his skill than gentleness ot 
manner. The surgeon looked at the finger, and then 
calling servant told him to run and bring « plaster. 
“ + jive make all ble haste.” cried he. 
eavens!’ exclaimed the patient, in a trembli 
voice, “is the dan; r 80 great?” se : aig 
“ 


(fr | 
IF ~oinpRast sces ae re 
THE UNKNOWN: 





Yes,” answe' the surgeon, ‘* 

n the danger is ve 
great; for if he dogs not run very fast, the wound wilt 
heal before I can put on the plaster.” 


An Irish counsellor having lost his cause, which had 
been tried before three judges, one of whom was esteemed 
a very able lawyer, and the two others but very indiffer- 
ent, some of the other barristers were very merry on the 
Occasion. 

* Well, now,” says he, “who the deuce could help it, 
when there were an hundred judges on the bench?” 





“An hundred judges?” said « stander-by, “ there 
were but three.” 

** By St. Patrick,” replied he, “‘ there were one and two 
cyphers.” 





We ern se rrree 


Ifa fellow attacked my opinions in print, would I re- 
ply? NotI. Do you think I don’t understand what my 
friend, the Professor, long ago called the hydrostatic 
paradox of controversy? Don't 1 know what that means? 
Well, I'll tell you. You know that if you had a bent 
tube, one arm of which was the size of a pipe stem, and 
the other big enough to hold the ocean, water would 
stand in the same height in one as in the other. Con- 
troversy equalizes fools and wise men in the same way, 
and the fools know it.—Dr. Holmes. 


OO ene 


Punch slanderously says: ‘‘ The sun is called mascu- 
line, from its supporting and sustaining the moon, and 
finding her the wherewithal to shine always as she does 
of a night, and from his being obliged to keep such a 
family of stars. The moon is feminine, because she is 
constantly changing, just like a ship blown about by 
every wind. Thechurch is feminine, because she is mar- 
ried to the State; and Time is masculine, because he tri- 
fies with the ladies.” 


OO eee 


Cobbett, when challenged to fight, recommended the 
challenger to draw a Cobbett in chalk upon a door, and 
if he succeeded in hitting it to send him instant word, in 
order that he might have an opportunity of ack nowledg- 
ing that had the true Cobbett been there, he, in all prob- 
ability, would have been hit too. But hit or no hit, the 
builets could have no effect whatever, he maintained, on 
the original cause of quarrel. 


een 


Altho the following witty story is not 
thentetoal It mem Be 50 t0 tae Sion of tae tantien 


' KIRKWAM’S AGRE. 


Mavop cast her eyes toward Kirkham’s and sa: 
a man approaching, who proved to be Mr. Sharp 
ly, Kirkham’s attorney; a man after tho latte: vd | 
gentleman’s own heart, hard as a nother mi!) J 























readers of o 
world. When Paton was sahetend ng “he part at megan —— bw or eae 
Polly in the Beggar's Opere, she said to Tom Dib in: self the trouble of that green bag. Y: 
ving should ike to sing this wong, *A miser thus & shil- : aro here as the agent + Kirkham. 3 can 
einen,” said the punster, ‘you must say, ‘A miser ¥ nothing; 1 em hy 7 
Guinea sees. “ But, my ear sir, as a friend to 
nner nnn “ ” interrupted . *. 
Courtship of the late Dr. R.—* Dear Sir: Tam aes : 


that 1 cannot accept your kind offer, as I am already en- 
gaged; but Lam sure my sister Ann will jump at it. 
Your obliged, LL.” 

“ Dear Miss Eliza L: I beg your pardon—tI wrote your 
name in mistake; it was Miss Aon Tacans to pitted, boo} 
written to her per bearer. Hoping soon to be your aflec- 
tionate brother, J.B” 


Pay up, sir—pay up. That’s what I came 
say. That's what I live by saying, and that, «): 
is what I shall say as long as I live.” 
“ Go out, then, and say it in the open air; i: 
Hf} 40 n0 good to say it here, I assure you” 


“Owe him!” eried Manchester, indignant’ 
“ He intended that I should owe him ; he plann 
from the first that I should owe him; and 
wouldn’t have me cease to owe him for twice: 
amount of that paper paid down at this momen 

Mr. Manchester arose to his feet, and strik: 
the table with his open hand, added with an « 
phasis that was not without its effect uj 
Sharply : 

“ Shoald you collect this amount of me 
day, you would thwart the purposes of your « 
ployer, and do the worst day's work you bh: 
done fora year ands day. Do not play © 
consummate hypocrite‘longer. Kirkham 4 
hot want me to pay, neither do you; so | 
yourself away, nor add to our distress by y.. 
presence. When the sword of the law falls on » 
and we can no longer remain here, we will m 
our fate as well as we can, and betake ourse! 
to the street with as mach courage and firmn 
as God may, in his merey, give us.” 

“All this bas nothing to do with the | 
Compromise, compromise, sir! if you cx 
settle.” 

“Ah, you have penetrated his confidence! 5 
have gnawed your way to the great se 
Maud herself shall answer. Maud—girl—v 
do you say? Will you pay my debts by thr 
ing yourself away upon the scoundrel, Valen: 
Kirkham 1” 

“ Father,” answered Maud, in « subdued 
thrilling voice, “1 would throw myself ber» 
you and this man, were it not for one thing 
told @ certain person that I would wait— 
whatever chances and changes time might b 
I would wait. Did I hear your voice ca 
upon me to place myself between a bo 
belching fire and death, I would hasten to i: 
pose my body; but, as it is, I see the word » . 
continually before me, written in characte 
flame. And, father,” she added, with an « 
estness that could be felt even by the parchr 
soul of Sharply, “1 will wait, if it be to ; 
hollow-eyed want and ghastly starvation ir 
streets 1" 

The pedlar beat a tattoo on his trunk wit! 
fingers. Mrs. Manchester wiped her eyes, » 
her husband enthusiastically nodded approv, 
his daughter. 

Sharply shook his green bag as a rattle, 
shakes his rattles, sdmonitory of bis final sp: 
upon his victim. 

“ If this is not paid,” he said, puting 
hat with « great deal of precision, “ befor: 





A negro passing under a scaffolding where some repairs 
were going on, a brick fell from above on his head, and 
was broken by the fall. Sambo very coolly raised his 
head and exclaimed : 

** Hallo, you white man up dar, if you don’t want your 
bricks broke, just keep ‘em off my head!” 


SNA N etn nn snes 


The following is the title of a pamphlet, in verse. written 
two hundred years ago: “Tobacco battered, and the 
pipes shattered (about their ears who idly Idolize so base 
snd barbarous a Weed), by « volley of Holy Shot, thun- 
dered from Mount Helicon.” It is, perhaps, the earliest 
satire on the use of tobacco. 


ae eee eee 


* A — bene lately built a house was showing 
to a friend, and with t glee was pointing out ali 
its various semunedations. . a 

“My dear sir,” interrupted the other, ‘‘ have you made 
the staircase wide enough to bring down your own coffin?” 


ann cn 


An Irish veterinary student, when under examination, 
was asked what he would recommend if there wasa horse 
brought to him with a particular disease. 

““Och! by the powers,” was the answer, ‘ I'd recom- 
mend the owner to get rid of him immediately.” 





EPIGRAM. 
“There are lines in your poem—while looking it o’er— 
It struck me, I met @ good many before, 
Jn Milton and Shaks) .”? ** Well, sir,” muttered Pat, 
‘* | suppose you don’t think them the worse, sir, for that.” 


Pedagogue—Well, sir, what does h-a-i-r spell? 
Boy—Don’t know. . “oe 

P What have you got on your head? 
Boy—I guess it’s a skeeter bite, it itches like thunder. 


———e 


Once on a time I fair Amanda kissed, 

Whose nose was too distinguished to be missed ; 

Said I: -‘ My love, I fain would kiss you closer, 

But though your sips say yes, your nose says, no, sir.” 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well knewn weekly 


after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and lari x 
has become a“ househoid word’ from i Pee Califes! 





es ft miscellany, wit and humor. 
It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who hs 


&™ Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

{> It is acknew that the good influence of such 
s in the heme is almost incalculable. 

its suggestive pages joke im the young ap im- 
quiring spirit, and add to ir store of knowledge. 












e morrow noon, you will preperation, 
ee es ' fy leave this house and give up ev you 
Any postmaster ean receive sess. I wish you good evening, sir! 
oun oties of Ge lowest evening, ladies !” 

every Scturday, by / 


